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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 
a 
Ir is acknowledged on all hands that a new international situa- 
tion has been created by the brusque and brutal intervention of 
the German Emperor in St. Petersburg a few weeks 
ago, ostensibly in the interests of his Austrian ally, 
but essentially for the purpose of restoring the 
waning prestige of Germany by a coup de thédtre. The Teutonic 
triumph has been aggressively celebrated in Vienna, whither 
Wilhelm II. repaired in the middle of last month, though the 
evidence is somewhat conflicting as to the warmth of his 
welcome by the Austrian people, upon whom he has forced his 
gratuitous services. In any case it is desirable to try and under- 
stand exactly what happened, and how this new departure in 
German policy—because it is unquestionably a break with the 
Bismarckian tradition—is likely to affect other Powers. It is no 
longer disputed that towards the end of March, at the very 
moment when Austria-Hungary and Great Britain were amicably 
arranging a formula which substantially satisfied the interests of 
the Dual Monarchy without inflicting intolerable humiliation upon 
Servia, the German Emperor, who keenly resents any and every 
understanding between other nations, without consulting the 
Viennese Government, instructed the German Ambassador in St. 
Petersburg, Count Pourtalés, to present a Note, indistinguishable 


from an ultimatum, to the Russian Government, demanding the 
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instant recognition of the Austro-Hungarian annexation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina, and the consequent forfeiture of Russia’s moral 
leadership of the Southern Slavs, who throughout the Near Eastern 
crisis had naturally looked for support to their big Northern 
brother. The action of the German Ambassador is alleged to 
have been accompanied by the usual missive from Wilhelm II. to 
Nicholas II., containing the usual “friendly advice,” and it was 
emphasised by a significant movement of German troops on the 
Russian frontier, the intimation being plainly conveyed that 
Russia’s refusal to comply with Germany’s tequest would be 
regarded as a casus belli. To add insult to injury, Russia was 
denied the opportunity of consulting her partners in the Triple 
Entente, viz., France and England, the matter being represented 
as too urgent to admit of any delay! Thus did Germany seek 
to humiliate three Powers by one bold stroke, and to establish 
the German “hegemony” of Europe. 


A Caprinet Council was hastily summoned—M. Stolypin, the 
Prime Minister, being unfortunately absent through illness— 
MI ,. which on M. Isvolsky’s initiative decided to advise 
. Isvolsky’s : : se 

Aavies the Tsar that Russia was not in a position to 

resist the hostile pressure of her powerful neigh- 
bour, and accordingly Prince Biilow’s organ, the Suddeutsche 
Reichscorrespondenz, was able to announce (March 27) that “at 
the invitation of German diplomacy Russia has expressed an 
opinion recognising the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina 
as a fait accompli, and declares herself ready to reply to a ques- 
tion from Vienna in the same sense.”” The Germans are bad 
winners, because they are never satisfied with their gains, and in 
the present instance they followed up their successful bluff in 
St. Petersburg by similar bluff in London and Paris. But the 
Western capitals have had infinitely more experience of German 
intimidation than the “Eastern neighbour,” who has been as- 
siduously courted during several decades, and overwhelmed with 
‘‘ assurances’ of German goodwill. M. Pichon and Sir Edward 
Grey politely but firmly declined to accede to the audacious 
demand that France and England should bow down before 
Germany, and recognise the Austro-Hungarian violation of the 
Treaty of Berlin, M. Isvolsky, the Russian Foreign Minister, 


| 
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has been severely criticised for his ambiguous attitude through- 
out the Near Eastern crisis, and especially for his final surrender. 
But in fairness to the present Russian Government it should be 
remembered that Russia’s position was seriously compromised 
thirty-three years ago when she apparently acquiesced in 
Austria’s appropriation of Bosnia and Herzegovina as the price 
of Austrian neutrality during the Russo-Turkish war. Regret 
has been expressed that M. Isvolsky should not at any rate have 
insisted on taking counsel with the other members of the Triple 
Entente before capitulating to German bluster, as the plea of 
urgency was too barefaced to be maintained for a moment, and 
it seems incredible that great Powers unequivocally committed 
to the policy of vindicating the public law of Europe, as were 
Great Britain and France through the mouths of their responsible 
statesmen, should have withheld their support from Russia in the 
face of such an unparalleled outrage. 


Ir is not, however, for Englishmen tosit in judgment on Russian 
policy, or to embarrass the Russian Government, and though we 
sincerely sympathise with the feelings of Russian 
patriots at the painful position which their country 
momentarily occupies, we differ from pessimists 
who talk of “‘a second Tsushima,” and affect to believe in the per- 
manent eclipse of a mighty empire of one hundred and fifty 
millions of people. Russia’s weakness was Germany’s opportunity. 
The St. Petersburg Government was taken at a disadvantage by a 
professional bravo, with whom at the moment for obvious 
reasons Russia was unable to cope. She was very much in the 
position of a Sandow stricken with typhoid fever into whose 
bedroom an armed burglar might enter, demanding ‘ Your 
money or your life.” The victim would not suffer in repute for 
surrendering when in such a predicament, though one might feel 
sorry for the burglar when the strong man recovered his health. 
The episode is thoroughly characteristic of Wilhelm II., who 
was born a bully, but we are very far from the end of the 
chapter, and it may be that Germany will ultimately pay dearly 
for her temporary triumph. It is claimed by the admirers of the 
late Baron von Holstein, who barely survived this Cadmean 
victory, that it was he who prompted Prince Biilow to urge the 
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Emperor to. throw the unsolicited sword of Germany into the 
scale of Austrian diplomacy, but von Holstein’s master, Bismarck, 
would have carefully calculated all the consequences of severing 
the time-honoured tradition of preserving coite que cotite the 
mutual confidence between the Russian and the Prussian 
monarchies, which has been Germany’s greatest European asset 
throughout the last forty years. It may be that the present Kaiser 
is strong enough to kick away the ladder by which his grand- 
father rose to power, but not a few of his subjects doubt the 
wisdom of simultaneously affronting Russia and challenging 
British naval supremacy. Bismarck, whose opinion is always 
worth consulting at any fresh turn of the international kaleido- 
scope, has something pertinent to say upon the perils of impul- 
siveness ; * 

Anyhow, in the future, not only military equipment but also a correct 
political eye will be required. to guide the German ship of State. . . . What I 
fear is, that by following the road in which we have started (i.e., under the pre- 
sent Emperor) our future will be sacrificed to small and temporary feelings of the 
present. Former rulers looked more to the capacity than the obedience of 
their advisers ; if obedience alone is the criterion, then demands will be made 
on the general ability of the monarch, which even Frederick the Great himself 
would not satisfy, although in his time politics, both in war and peace, were 
less difficult than they are to-day. 


Anp in this prescient passage the Iron Chancellor adds, ‘Our 
reputation and our security will develop all the more permanently 
the more in all conflicts which do not immediately 
touch us, we hold ourselves in reserve, and do not 
show ourselves sensitive to every attempt to stir up 
and utilise our vanity.” In Bismarck’s opinion it was nota primary 
German interest to thwart Russia in the Near East. ‘ We must 
reserve our hand, and not allow ourselves before the proper time 
to be pushed out of a waiting into an active attitude by any 
impatience, by the desire to oblige others at the expense of the 
country, by vanity or other provocation of this kind; otherwise 
plectuntur Achivi.” Berlin was, as it always is nowadays, in two 
minds. There was some initial hesitation among the powers-that- 
be as to how far it was politic to “crow” over Russia, and the 
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* Vide The Reflections and Reminiscences of Otto, Prince von Bismarck. 
London: Smith Elder and Co., 1898, vol. ii. pp. 287-289. 
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semi-official apparatus began issuing indignant dementis of ‘‘ the 
malicious foreign canard” that Germany had “coerced” “ the 
Eastern neighbour,” &c. Ultimately the “‘ vanity ’’ against which 
Bismarck warned his countrymen carried the day, and Wilhelm II. 
decided in favour of making a theatrical demonstration in Vienna 
with the object of proclaiming the German suzerainty. Thus 
were two birds killed with one stone. The régime of réclame 
achieved a striking success abroad, calculated to re-establish its 
declining authority at home, and retrieve the discredit of the 
autumn “‘interviews.” The German Press made excellent reading 
directly the Wilhelmstrasse decided to discard the theory that 
“nothing had happened in St. Petersburg,’ and to assume the 
beau réle of the chivalrous ally who had placed herself unreservedly 
at the service of Austria, who would be expected to reciprocate 
whenever required. It was suggested that not only had 
Wilhelm II. regained complete control of present Austrian policy, 
bnt likewise of her future policy, by his success in ingratiating 
himself with the Heir Presumptive, the Archduke Francis 
Ferdinand, who was an enthusiastic supporter of the forward 
policy of Baron von Aerenthal if not its originator. Other 
Powers, especially Italy, were invited to draw deductions favour- 
able to German interests. The Imperial visit to Vienna was 
ostentatiously preceded by an Imperial visit to the King and 
Queen of Italy at Brindisi, while Herr Maximilian Harden, the 
German Stead, went to Vienna as an avant courier to deliver a 
lecture enforcing the proper moral of recent events. 


THE Vienna Press, which is in telephonic communication with 
Berlin, played up valiantly, and the Politische Correspondenz 
Germany's published the following official note* on the eve 
Allies of the German Emperor’s arrival: 


To-morrow’s visit of his Majesty the Emperor William to his 
Majesty the Emperor Francis Joseph possesses a political significance surpassing 
that of all previous meetings between the two monarchs. . . . No previous appear- 
ance of the German Emperor could make in Vienna so deep a political impression 
as the present visit, which follows upon a period of international tension such as 
has not prevailed in Europe for long past. The attitude assumed by Germany 
during the events of the autumn and spring transformed the Balkan crisis from 


* See Vienna correspondence, Z'imes, May 14. 
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an Austro-Hungarian affair into a joint experience of the Monarchy and of the 
German Empire, as well as into a highly instructive lesson for the whole 
political world. The course and result of the crisis gave tangible expression to 
the formerly under-estimated political and moral power of Austria-Hungary, 
and thoroughly destroyed certain strange legends concerning her vitality. To 
this success was added the extremely valuable effect produced by the unshak- 
ably loyal co-operation of Germany with the monarchy, and also the vigour and 
energy of the alliance between the two Empires, which many believed to be a 
withered formation. The indivisible diplomatic brotherhood-in-arms shown by 
the Cabinet of Berlin towards the Austro-Hungarian Government enhanced 
yet more the degree of warmth of the friendship that inspires the alliance of 
the two Powers, and awakened in Vienna and Budapest full gratitude, which 
found expression in deeply-felt words. The present visit of the Emperor 
William to Vienna constitutes the crowning conclusion of this epoch-making 
period in the history of the alliance. 


This semi-official appreciation was followed by the announcement 
that the German Emperor would attend the autumn manceuvres 
of the Austro-Hungarian army, so we may expect a good deal 
more sword-rattling before the end of the year. The Cologne 
Gazette improved the occasion by a solemn admonition to Italy 
—made in the Wilhelmstrasse—of which the elephantine tact 
caused some merriment abroad. Italy’s relations to Germany 
and the Triple Alliance had not been all that Germany might 
wish, and when the two German Powers were firmly united in 
defence of their alliance and of their interests, Italy for a 
time pursued a policy hardly identical with that of Austria, 
while the lack of Italian support during the Morocco diffi- 
culties, had been keenly felt in Germany, though in authori- 
tative German circles it was recognised that ‘‘ Morocco was 
a sphere which had nothing to do with the real obligations 
of the Triple Alliance, and that an independent policy was per- 
missible for each of the allied States.” Although “during the 
Bosnian dispute Italy did not play a prominent outward part, 
no offence had been done to the duties of the alliance, and 
German policy often found intelligent sympathy in Italy,” 
nevertheless the Cologne Gazette opined that Italy could not have 
failed to draw the proper moral from the manner in which the 
“Bosnian dispute” had terminated, and those Italian circles 
which regarded the Triple Alliance with hostility or with little 
love * will, nevertheless, have recognised that it forms a factor 
so strong and so important for the peace of Europe, that a 
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country bent upon a peaceful development, as Italy is, would 
commit a grave mistake if it left the old road and embarked on 
a new policy, the workings and the outcome of which would he 
far less easy to measure than the peaceful development which 
has hitherto prevailed under the Triple Alliance.” The homily 
concluded by expressing the hope that henceforward community 
of purpose might find more definite “outward” expression, and 
that Italy would cultivate relations with her allies to the 
exclusion of “ambiguities” and “misunderstandings.” In 
other words, “‘ extra turns’’ with outsiders, which at one time 


Prince Biilow encouraged, are henceforward to be strictly pro- 
hibited. 


ALTHOUGH the Germans overdo everything, it would be rash of 
the rest of Europe to underrate the international importance of 
the tightening of Austro-German bonds, which 
Revival of ° : : ° 
Triple cannot fail to exercise considerable influence over 
Bileune the present Italian Government, and enable Signor 
Tittoni, who clearly showed his hand at the begin- 
ning of the Balkan crisis six months ago, to pursue a still more 
actively pro-German policy. To make assurance doubly sure 
the Emperor Francis Joseph and the Emperor William despatched 
the following joint telegram to their Italian ally on the day 
(May 14) the latter monarch arrived in Vienna. ‘ Our meeting 
affords us fresh occasion to greet our august ally and friend and 
to address to him a cordial expression of our unalterable friend- 
ship,” to which King Victor Emmanuel replied as follows: “I 
am very grateful to your Majesty, who has with the Emperor, 
our joint ally and friend, so kindly sent me the expression of his 
unalterable friendship. This friendship is very dear to me, and 
I assure your Majesty that it is sincerely and fully reciprocated.” 
If other Powers assume that the Triple Alliance is once again in 
full working order as a German instrument, they will at any rate 
err on the safe side. Wilhelm II. can always count on a cordial 
reception in Vienna, but the tactlessness of his newspapers in 
exploiting the unsolicited services rendered in St. Petersburg— 
the Cologne Gazette going to the length of asserting that “ there 
is now no reasonable subject of the Emperor Francis Joseph who 
is not convinced that Austria-Hungary owes the happy issue of 
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the crisis above all to the help of Germany ’’—and the ever 
present underlying suggestion of future repayment with interest 
by the Dual Monarchy, not unnaturally aroused Austrian ap- 
prehension, in spite of the efforts of the Viennese Press to out- 
German the German Press. As we have pointed outin a previous 
number, the spirit d foreign Policy of Baron von Aerenthal, who at 
the outset was greatly underrated in Western Europe, where he 
was regarded as a “lime-light”’ diplomatist, has awakened the 
long dormant patriotism of the Austrian people, who felt that 
their country had remained too long in the background owing to 
the timidity of invertebrate Ministers. They rejoiced at the 
discovery that there was a man in the Ballplatz bent upon placing 
the Dual monarchy in the front rank of great Powers. 


THERE is no reason to suppose, however hostile he may be 
towards Great Britain, that the great Austro-Hungarian Foreign 

; Minister merely aspires in the familiar phrase “to 
nolsicuunes work for the King of Prussia,” or to make his 
country a German satrapy, and the effrontery of the German 
Government, who had previously lain low and shirked all respon- 
sibility, in coming in at the eleventh hour, when Austrian diplo- 
macy was already on the high road to success, and claiming the 
victory as a German victory, can scarcely be agreeable to Baron 
von Aerenthal orto his admirers. However, it is not for outsiders 
to discuss these domestic differences. Although the Austro-Hun- 
garian Foreign Minister has had to make considerable concessions 
en route, all fair-minded foreigners recognise that he has attained 
his avowed object, and it takes a big man to carry through a big 
policy in face of obstruction at home and abroad. Itis any- 
thing but pleasant for his compatriots to have it perpetually 
dinned into them that they owe their success exclusively to the 
good offices of Germany, who has never yet given some- 
thing for nothing, and this resentment explains the absence of 
exceptional warmth in the popular welcome accorded to Wilhelm IT. 
when he drove his triumphal car through the streets of Vienna 
on May 14. But the toasts exchanged between the two 
Sovereigns at the subsequent banquet fully compensated for the 
coolness of the average man. The Emperor Francis Joseph ex- 
pressed his “joy” at the opportunity of greeting Wilhelm IL., “the 
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steadfast furtherer of all peaceful endeavours. . . . With deep 
and sincere gratitude I turn my mind to the so splendidly proven 
attitude of allied loyalty assumed by the German Empire, whose 
ever-ready support facilitated in such measure the fulfilment of 
my inward wish that all the difficulties which had arisen might 
be settled without warlike complications.” No one questions the 
sincerity of the Emperor Francis Joseph’s professed and proved 
devotion to peace, and it is acknowledged on all hands that 
Europe’s escape from war was largely due to the ceaseless efforts 
of that venerable and venerated Sovereign, who is responsible 
beyond all men for the fact that the Triple Alliance has hitherto 
refrained from various adventures into which the German Em- 
peror has desired to plunge it. The closing words of Francis 
Joseph’s speech have had a reassuring effect abroad, especially 
in England, where they are interpreted as signifying that his 
Austrian Majesty will continue to exercise his restraining in- 
fluence and to resist his headstrong partner’s wild cat schemes: 
“In the sure confidence—a confidence based on three de- 
cades of experience—that the precious boon of peace will in 
future also find its surest guarantee in the lasting and intimate 
relations which bind us and our peoples together, I bid your 
Majesties most heartily welcome, and raise my glass to their 
welfare and to that of the whole German Imperial Family.” 
The Emperor William replied that he and the Empress had been 
touched ‘in the depths of our souls’ by the greeting they had 
received. 


The whole world knows already how effectively this alliance has, during recent 
months, contributed to preserve peace to the whole of Europe. What was then 
begun stands now deeply rooted in the hearts of our peoples. Your Majesty 
knows how spontaneous here as there, in Austria-Hungary as in Germany, has 
been their assent whenever our true and close cohesion has been externally 
exemplified; and as the Empress and I made to-day our entrance into the 
time-honoured Burg through your Majesty’s residence, Vienna, resplendent 
with the beauty of spring, there rang a roar of greeting towards us out of the 
golden heart of old Vienna that awakened a mighty echo in our hearts. 


When one realises that all this eloquence was consecrated to the 
celebration of the destruction of the Treaty of Berlin, which for 
a whole generation has been the basis of the concert of Europe, 
the cynic can scarcely refrain from a smile. But this junketing 
has its serious side. It emphasises the complete dislocation of 
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the balance of power in Europe caused by Russian reverses in the 
Far East and the urgent need for the restoration of that balance, 
by the constitution of a combination of equal power to the Triple 
Alliance, which will enable the peaceful elements in the Triplice 
to retain control over the swashbucklers. 


THE main moral of the recent international crisis, for the peaceful, 
law-abiding Powers who, after all, constitute the great majority 

of nations, is that diplomacy minus force is power- 
ae Sere less. Countries with fleets and armies, which they 
are prepared to use—like Austria-Hungary and Germany—will 
invariably get their way in this wicked world over countries:with- 
out those accessories, or who, possessing them, are not prepared 
to use them. We do not say this by way of reflecting on the 
robustness of the members of the Triple Eniente, who were less 
directly interested in the fate of Bosnia and Herzegovina, or 
the independence of Bulgaria, than the Powers of the Triple 
Alliance. Baron von Aerenthal made it manifest from the outset 
that the annexation of the two occupied provinces could only be 
cancelled by the defeat of the Dual Monarchy in war—expert 
opinion is divided as to whether Germany would have supported 
her ally beyond the bluffing stage. It was equally clear that it 
was not the interest of any other Great Power to challenge a 
conflict on such an issue, and from that moment the status of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina was determined once and for all. It 
would perhaps have been better if the realities of the situation 
had been appreciated somewhat sooner by the friends of law and 
order though we should have lost some resounding speeches which 
sounded well at the moment. Later on, when they are presented 
with a bill for £20,000,000 sterling, the estimated cost of their 
military preparations, it may be that Austrian and Hungarian 
taxpayers will inquire whether the game was worth the candle. 
Is the satisfaction of transforming an “occupation” into an 
‘* annexation ’”? commensurate with the cost, all the more as the 
incorporation of the Provinces in the Hapsburg dominions 
threatens to produce another acute crisis in Austro-Hungarian 
relations? Although Baron von Aerenthal has admittedly 
attained his avowed object, while his opponents have suffered a 
diplomatic defeat, it is as well to bear in mind that he has 
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failed to secure the infinitely more important unavowed object 
of last October’s move, viz., the destruction of the new régime in 
Turkey, and the restoration of Abdul Hamidism. The Young 
Turks effected their coup in July to the consternation of Germany 
and Austria, whose position at Constantinople depended on the 
maintenance of the old régime. Between them they concocted 
the subsequent counter-cowp, when Austria suddenly announced 
her annexation and Bulgaria proclaimed her independence. 


We shall probably never know how far Abdul Hamid was privy 
to this sinister plot against reformed Turkey, but Berlinand Vienna 
were confident that the new régime could not survive 
the shock, and would either be destroyed by the 
popular exasperation caused by acquiescence in this 
infringement of the integrity of the Ottoman Empire, or alterna- 
tively, if the Young Turks lost their heads and took up the glove 
thrown down by Austria and Bulgaria, they would jperish in the 
débdcle of a war for which the country was totally unprepared. 
In either case the German Emperor’s friend, Abdul Hamid, stood 
to win and Germany would remain prime favourite in Constanti- 
nople. It was an astute calculation. British diplomacy has had 
to some extent to make bricks without straw—our military insig- 
nificance hampering us at every turn—but in conjunction with our 
friends of the Triple Entente, and by the masterly use of British 
battleships at critical moments, Russia, France, and England 
have not done so badly on the whole. We prevented Austria 
and Bulgaria from attacking Turkey. We persuaded them to 
pay substantial compensation for their plunder. Russia has 
been reconciled to Bulgaria. The British Embassy in Constan- 
tinople has played an honourable and, on the whole, conspicuously 
successful part in singularly trying circumstances, as it was 
the only Embassy in sympathy with the new régime (both 
the Russian and the French Ambassadors being too heavily tarred 
with Abdul Hamidism to give effect to the policy of their respec- 
tive Governments). Nevertheless, we succeeded in convincing the 
Young Turks that Turkey was not in a condition to enter upon a 
campaign, and that her future depended upon rigidly adhering to 
peace. Thanks in a large degree to British advice and moral 
support, and the promise of material aid in the event of an unpro- 
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voked attack, the situation in Constantinople wassaved. To-day 
Abdul Hamid is a State prisoner, and Mohammed V. reigns in his 
stead. Sir Edward Grey has no need to be ashamed of his 
record so far during one of the most complicated crises which 
ever taxed the resources of British statesmanship, though we will 
not make the German mistake of swaggering before we are out 
of the wood. He naturally continues to be assailed by the 
organs devoted to Messrs. George and Churchill, especially the 
Manchester Guardian, which is probably the most poisonous paper 
in England. The British Foreign Minister could desire no more 
eloquent tribute to his services. 


RECENT experiences have not been lost upon pacific Powers. 
It was feared at first that the “humiliation” of the Russian 
Government might be successfully exploited by 
M. Stolypin’s enemies to effect a change in the 
Premiership, not so much with a view to any 
strengthening of foreign policy, as in order to take a backward 
step in home affairs. Our readers will be interested in Mr. 
Rennet’s lucid account of the campaign against the Russian Prime 
Minister, with which no intelligent well-wisher of Russia has the 
slightest sympathy. The “disgruntled ’’ Count Witte, a damaged 
and discredited article, has joined forces with the Reactionaries in 
order to defeat the strong, capable, disinterested patriot who is 
slowly but surely leading his country out of the Slough of Despond. 
Count Witte is prepared to tolerate a Goremykin premiership asa 
prelude to hisown return to power. Happily, the intrigue has been 
defeated, and the efforts to prejudice the Tsar against his Premier 
have conspicuously failed, and the latter retains his Sovereign’s 
confidence. Meanwhile, the scales have fallen from many of the 
blindest eyes in Russia, and to-day the Anglophobes of St. Peters- 
burg are as much at a discount as are the Russophobes of 
London. To all clear-sighted Russians, Frenchmen, and English- 
men, it is becoming self-evident that the best hope of preventing 
Europe from being eaten up like an artichoke by Germany is for 
the Powers of the Triple Hntente to enter into a defensive com- 
pact on behalf of their identical interests. Any unprovoked 
aggression, whatever the pretext, by any other Power upon 
Russia, France, or Great Britain, should be regarded as an 
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attack upon the three, who must make common cause against 
the common enemy. For.this purpose it is essential for Great 
Britain not only to maintain her Sea-power unchallenged and 
unchallengeable, but also to develop her Army. If we wish to | 
preserve the peace of Europe, we must be able to throw battalions 
as well as battleships into the peace scale, all the more as under 
German tutelage Austria is being persuaded to throw battleships 
as well as battalions into the war scale. British public opinion 
must be educated to the actualities of the situation, and allinter- 
national prejudices must be subordinated to the great object of 
common co-operation with France, Russia, and any other Powers 
who feel that they stand to lose more than they can hope to gain 
by war. 


So far Mr. Balfour is one of the few conspicuous civilians in this 
country to appreciate the situation created by the armed and 
aggressive ambitions of Germany, who aims at 
nothing less than universal domination by land 
and sea. She has just given Europe a foretaste of 
what may be expected in the future. No nation has ever 
received such effusive assurances of friendship from another 
nation as have been lavished upon the Tsardom by the Prussian 
Monarchy during the last fifty years—the cultivation of cordial 
relations with ‘‘ the Eastern neighbour” being regarded as one 
of the sheet-anchors of German policy, momentarily disturbed 
by the personal feud between Bismarck and Gorchakoff. Until 
the other day William II. had scrupulously observed this tradi- 
tion, and had paid assiduous and even embarrassing court to 
Nicholas II., whom he overwhelmed with advice, good, bad, 
and indifferent—chiefly the latter —on every problem of domestic 
and external politics. The Kaiser was largely responsible for the 
Far Eastern War, into which he incited the Tsar, and he 
facilitated the despatch of Russian troops to the front by 
making himself answerable for order in Europe. He made 
desperate efforts, ostensibly in the interests of Russia, in the 
autumn of 1904, at the time of the North Sea incident, to 
extend the Russo-Japanese conflict by bringing in France 
and Great Britain on opposite sides, urging the Russian Emperor 
to decline all redress for the outrage upon the Hull trawlers, 
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and intimating that he would support Russia in the event of 
war with England. Indeed, he made such open preparations 
for the mobilisation of the German fleet that even our Admiralty 
realised there was something in the wind, and a squadron of 
British battleships was hastily detached from Lord’ Charles 
Beresford’s fleet and brought back to home waters. A hundred 
instances could be cited of the desire of William II. to ingratiate 
himself with Russia in the days of her strength. But since her 
misfortunes the faux bonhomme of Potsdam has thrown off his 
mask of false friendship, and he now stands revealed as no less 
hostile to Russia than he is to England, though when in English 
society he invariably makes the same hypocritical display of 
Anglophilism as he makes of Russophilism in Russian society. 


In his latest performance William II. had not even the pretext 
that he was picking a quarrel on a matter affecting German in- 
terests, because we know of old that the Balkans 
“are not worth the bones of a Pomeranian Grena- 
dier.” It was simply Russia’s passing weakness 
that tempted Germany to give an offensive exhibition of her 


Our Potsdam 
Press 


strength and to assert her overlordship of the Continent. The 
Kaiser announced some years ago, in one of his picturesque 
speeches with a purpose, “‘ Without the consent of Germany’s 
ruler nothing must happen in any part of the world,” while on 
another occasion he declared, “ May our Fatherland be as powerful, 
as closely united, and as authoritative as was the Roman Empire 
of old, in order that the old ‘ Civis Romanus sum’ be replaced by 
‘I am a German citizen.’”” The time for the world at large has 
perhaps not yet come, but it was felt to be safe to advertise 
the German “hegemony” of Europe. The moral for other 
nations is obvious. Any Power in difficulties, any Power inade- 
quately armed or isolated, is liable at any moment, without a 
second’s warning, without any quarrel with Germany, to be black- 
mailed and bullied. As we have said a hundred times, the 
common danger can only be met by common action. The Pots- 
dam Press in this country, which had been silent of late, but has 
now resumed its malevolent operations, is not slow to draw the 
pro-German deduction from recent events. Thus the Manchester 
Guardian, which might almost be described as an Anglophobe 
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paper, so keen is its anxiety to play the game of every enemy of 
England all over the world, lately published a leading article on 
‘The Triple Alliance,” which was presumably made in Manchester, 
though it reeks of the Wilhelmstrasse. To fully appreciate this 
screed it must be remembered that the Manchester Guardian is a 
peace-at-any-price paper where British interests are involved, 
being anti-military, anti-naval, and anti-Imperial. It is, in 
fact, always ‘‘agin’? England and ‘“‘agin” all her friends. It 
deplores every British success and’ hails every British defeat. 
After dwelling on the “ great popular success” of the Kaiser’s 
visit to Vienna owing to “‘Germany’s dramatic and successful 
intervention in the Balkans ’’—a striking tribute to the Mailed 
Fist from our leading pacifist journal—our contemporary turned 
to the congenial task of belittling and discrediting its own 
country as a European Power. 


Tue Manchester Guardian advocates our return to the obsolete 
policy of isolation, which is needless to say the policy Germany 
would have us pursue, because the British Navy 
Manchester ° 
Wisdom and the French army to-day constitute the most 
serious barrier to the Germanisation of Europe, 
and if the Hntente could be undermined by its external or internal 
enemies the German Empire would speedily stretch from 
Antwerp to Constantinople. After belabouring the theory of the 
‘balance of power” as one of those “abstractions that do the 
mischief in foreign affairs,” our contemporary loftily remarks: “ A 
war policy is always an affair of generalities and empty, high- 
sounding phrases. The policy of peace consists in eliminating 
these generalities, substituting opportunity for general issues, and 
defining the grounds of conflict with the greatest possible precision. 
A nation which is not entangled in the arbitrary and unreal 
divisions of Europe into alliances is in an exceptionally favourable 
position to do this service.’ It is perhaps hardly worth stopping to 
inquire in what sense the alliance between Germany and Austria 
or the counter-alliance between Russia and France which was 
provoked by the Austro-German combination are “ arbitrary ” 
or “unreal.” The Manchester Guardian demands our withdrawal 
from European affairs, and having resumed our former invidious 
role of Perfide Albion, having convinced everybody of our un- 
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reliability, and having, of course, reduced our armaments to 
& minimum, then, according to the wiseacres of Manchester, we 
shall enjoy “a position of great strength and influence,” and be 
able to bring “to each question an independent mind and perfect 
freedom to co-operate with any Power.” We confess to being 
unable to make out whether this perilous nonsense is written in 
good faith or not. The suggestion that by abandoning our 
solemn engagements with France, which alone have kept the 
peace of Europe during the last five years, we should strengthen 
our influence with any Power, is too ludicrous to discuss. The 
one and only alternative to the defensive entente between Great 
Britain and France is an offensive and defensive alliance at our 
expense between Germany and France, and the German over- 
lordship of Europe. 


IF we repudiate the doctrine of the Balance of Power, which has 
been the corner-stone of British policy for at least three hundred 
years, save for one fateful and fatal interlude 
during the reign of Queen Victoria, and to the 
rigid pursuance of which we owe the fact that two 


Our Anti- 
patriots 


small islands off a great continent have been able to pre- 
serve their liberties and independence and to become the centre 
of a world-wide Empire, Europe will become synonymous with 
Germany, and we shall become “‘a conscript appendage,” with 
the political importance of the Isle of Wight. The issue to-day 
is idcntical with that of a hundred years ago, when England saved 
Europe from the Napoleonic tyranny. Is the anti-patriotism of the 
Manchester School retrospective to the point of regretting the 
work of Pitt, Nelson, and Wellington ? How without other Pitts, 
Nelsons, and Wellingtons can we withstand the new Napoleon? 
Liberal newspapers like the Manchester Guardian and the 
Westminster Gazette (which is now under the control of that 
eminent patriot Mr. Alfred Mond, M.P.,* paitner of the pre- 


* In a letter to the Press purporting to explain his scuttle from Chester 
(where a crushing defeat awaited him at the next General Election) to Swansea 
(situated in the “Celtic fringe”), Mr. Mond states: “ I feel that with the heavy 
work and responsibility which I have undertaken for the party, such as the 
chairmanship of the Westminster Gazette,” &c. ce. 
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eminent patriot Sir John Brunner*) divide their time between 
encouraging foreign Powers, especially hostile Powers, to augment 
their armaments, and keeping down British armaments. The 
Manchester Guardian cannot conceal its glee at the recent rebuff 
sustained by Anglo-Russian diplomacy at the hands of the 
Mailed Fist, and reads our Foreign Office a long lecture on its 
shortcomings, while the Westminster Gazette is immensely impressed 
by every manifestation of German power, jubilantly reminding us 
that Germany knows how to “se faire valoir,” but when English- 
men urge the elementary need of maintaining British prestige and 
developing British sea-power and land-power, so that we may be 
able to hold our own against the German bully, these same organs 
metaphorically hold up their hands in holy horror. They wage 
warfare against the two-Power standard, and resist any attempt 
to increase the British Army. 


WE have deliberately dwelt on Continental affairs to the exclu- 
sion of topics which might be deemed more interesting at this 
juncture, because in our opinion it is impossible 
for Great Britain to maintain her Imperial position 
or her national existence without a sound foreign 
policy and the retention of her status as a Kuropean Power. 
Our “ withdrawal” from Europe would simply mean the German- 
isation of Europe. The German Empire is already sufficiently 
menacing to other Powers, including ourselves, with its contingent 
satellites of the Triplice. It would be overwhelming if, owing to 
the annihilation of the Balance of Power, the independent 
Continental nations became so many “ Austrias”’ to Germany, 
and yet that would be the inevitable result if Russia, France, 


Gigantic 
Sacrifices 


* Sir John Brunner appears to have passed from the ranks of the Little Navy 
Party tothe No Navy Party. In a letter to the Z’imeson April 5 he stated: “ As 
a commercial man I declare emphatically that I should infinitely prefer the pro- 
tection of recognised international law to the protection afforded to us by our 
Navy.” When he speaks of “ our” Navy it is noteworthy that, according to Who's 
Who ? **the Right Hon. Sir John Tomlinson Brunner” is the “son of the Rev. 
John Brunner, of Canton Ziirich, Switzerland.” It is only natural that a Swiss 
Should have no use for a navy, but what is unnatural is that Englishmen of any 
party should allow a Swiss or any other alien to take advantage of British 
hospitality to carry on a crusade against the British Navy. 
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or Great Britain pursued the policy urged upon them by their 
various pacifists—who not infrequently, though quite innocently, 
are wirepulled from the Wilhelmstrasse—broke up the Triple 
Entente, and became drawn into the irresistible German orbit. 
How people calling themselves Liberals can desire such a consum- 
mation would pass our comprehension unless the resources of 
surprise had not been long ago drained dry by the astounding 
vagaries of our sentimentalists, who are as unteachable as the 
Bourbons. Itis not only the independence of Great Powers which 
is at stake, but the liberties of smaller nations, such as Denmark, 
Holland, Belgium, Switzerland, &c., upon all of whom the Pan- 
German pioneers of the German Government cast covetous glances. 
Judging by certain passages in his speech during the last 
‘‘Dreadnought”’ debate, Sir Edward Grey appreciates the 
situation, but he is constrained to attune his public utterances to 
suit the ignoramuses and adventurers by whom he is surrounded, 
who have neither the knowledge, the courage, nor the public spirit 
to understand any of the larger political problems. That the eyes 
of Mr. Balfour, who had hitherto been resolutely optimistic, are 
open to the gravity of the German danger is clear from many 
recent speeches—e.g., his declaration at the annual meeting of 
the Primrose League at the Albert Hall (May 7), that he cared 
more about the Navy than about the Budget, as also by his 
stirring appeal to the nation: “The gigantic sacrifices—and I 
use the phrase advisedly—the gigantic sacrifices which you all 
in this room and the whole country are going to be called on to 
make in the next ten years, and-perhaps long after that, ought to 
begin now.” Mr. Balfour was speaking of the pocket sacrifice; 
but what of the personal sacrifice of a patriotic people? On 
October 15, 1905, George Meredith wrote to the Editor of the 
Observer a letter containing these words: ‘‘I have always been for 
Compulsory Service as the duty of a nation, having in these times 
natural pride and an assurance of security. Talk of our being 
Imperial without it is a perilous folly.”” On May 18, 1909, our 
greatest soldier once more warned the country: “‘ War is not a 
sham, but our army is a sham.” 
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Tue Imperial Press Conference, which will be sitting in Downing 
Street in a few days, affords a unique opportunity for discussing 
; Imperial questions. We are of course aware that 
Imperial ‘ ee ° 
Press Con. %° Some superficial Imperialists European affairs 
Sunieenn are taboo, merely because Europe is distant from 
Canada, South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand, 
but to true Imperialists there can be no greater issue than the one 
we haye been considering. That it should ever be otherwise 
regarded is partly owing to our provincialism, and partly to our 
deplorable departmental habit of placing public questions in 
water-tight compartments, respectively labelled “Foreign Affairs,” 
“‘Imperial Affairs,” ‘‘ Naval Affairs,” “Military Affairs,” &c.—a 
system which encourages the idea that as Foreign Policy is not 
carried on from the Colonial Office, therefore it does not 
concern the Dominions, and the Dominions are not con- 
cerned in it. We have no hesitation in saying that there 
is no question in which the Dominions have a greater stake than 
British Foreign Policy, in which at present they have no direct 
voice, and just as the Mother Country is an American Power 
through Canada, a Pacific Power through Australia and New 
Zealand, and an Asian Power through India, so necessarily every 
member of the Empire is a European Power through the Mother 
Country and is equally interested with her in our Kuropean 
policy. Should Germany succeed in the attack upon the United 
Kingdom, for which she has been steadily and systematically 
preparing for nearly ten years, and at which she is now working 
overtime, the Empire could not survive the catastrophe of a 
successful blow at the heart. We earnestly trust that our con- 
/réres will not be too surfeited with Imperial hospitality, which has 
ruined many previous Imperial Conferences, to consider these 
and other momentous matters. Although the agenda of the 
four days’ conference (June 7 to June 10) does not appear to 
embrace the discussion of international affairs, while the Man- 
darins who are to take the chair may be expected to do their 
utmost to burke any “ inconvenient”? questions, it will be an 
irony of fate if the filty or sixty representatives of the Imperial 
Press spent four days at the Foreign Office without learning any 
thing about foreign affairs. If our public men were interested in 
anything beyond their miserable Parliamentary squabbles, they 
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would realise that the condition of conducting a successful foreign 
policy is that it should commend itself to the public opinion of 
the Empire at large, and they would welcome this golden chance 
of taking the Press of Greater Britain into their confidence and 
frankly explaining the situation created by the avowed determina- 
tion of the German Emperor to grasp the trident of Neptune, 
which in his own words “ must bein our fist.”” It is several years 
since he disclosed his colossal ambitions to the world, but it is 
only to-day that our responsible statesmen are beginning to 
appreciate the deadly purpose behind the Imperial oratory. On 
January 1, 1900, the Kaiser told his people: 


As my grandfather reorganised the army, so I shall reorganise my navy, 
without flinching, and in the same way, so that it will stand on the same level 


as my army, and that with its help the German Empire shall reach the place 
which it has not yet attained. 


Unfortunately for Anglo-German relations, the creation of a 
German Navy of the same standard as the German Army involves 
the destruction of British Sea-power and the downfall of the 
British Empire, which from the German standpoint blocks the way. 
There is no scope for sentiment in discussing such a question. 


THE outlook is so serious that it is sad to see Englishmen making 
such egregious fools of themselves as some of them have done 
Ateiiine ond during the past month in different parts of the 
Scareships country in connection with the imaginary move- 

ments of mythical airships. The “scare” was 
mainly “a shave” invented by an imaginative Press. Personally 
we have not met any of the maniacs who affect to see an 
airship in every cloud. The whole airship movement is doubt- 
less susceptible of much tomfoolery, though it is undoubtedly a 
serious new factor to be reckoned with, and Ministers, who have 
not much on the credit side of their account, may be congratulated 
on appointing a scientific Committee, presided over by Lord Ray- 
leigh, to investigate the whole problem. Let us hope that Lord 
Northcliffe’s timely rebuke from Berlin (Daily Mail, May 21) may 
help to restore sanity. He tells us that the accounts of phantom 
German airships alleged to be perambulating England and the 
North Sea, telegraphed daily to Germany, “are placing England 
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and Englishmen in a ridiculous and humilating light before the 
German people.” 

What every German knows is that no German airship has yet attained that 
perfection which would enable it to execute any sort of mancuvre in any 
weather. The belief which prevails here is that some practical jokers are 
sending up balloons with lights attached, and that these, seen through the 
frightened spectacles of a nation which has given itself over to panic, take the 
form of Zeppelins, Grosses, and Parsevals 
Lord Northcliffe cites various comments, representing different 
shades of German political thought, as symptomatic of what the 
whole nation is thinking and saying. The Anglophobe Berliner 
Neueste Nachrichten contemptuously observes: “If we had to deal 
only with poor lunatics who hear a guilty conscience knocking 
on water, in the air, and under the earth and water, and label it 
German Danger, it would not be necessary to waste a single word.” 
The Bismarckian Hamburger Nachrichten, the organ of the great 
shipping and exporting interests, is equally contemptuous, while it 
appears that a spurious Anglophile, Herr Friedrich Dernburg, the 
father of the German Colonial Secretary, has been exploiting the 
episode in the Berliner Tageblatt by representing England as 
working towards an attack upon Germany! Lord Northcliffe 
concludes his interesting letter with this pregnant warning : 


I would urge readers of the Daily Mail to realise that they would be far 
more wisely employed in studying the real German danger, namely, the progress 
of the accelerated German naval programme, the construction of docks, the 
strengthening of the alliance with Austria-Hungary and Italy, and the fresh efforts 
now strenuously in progress to become more friendly with the United States— 
and to ignore these foolish fictions in regard to imaginary German airships. 


Ir is nothing less than a tragedy that this unfortunate country 
should be saddled with such a Cabinet at such a time. Mr. 
Asquith and his colleagues have been described as 
a “Government of windbags and week-enders.” 
The phrase is appropriate, and is likely to stick. 
Very few of them care a brass farthing what happens to the nation 
so long as they continue to draw their salaries and are allowed 
to posture as “responsible statesmen.” The Cabinet is a for- 
tuitous concourse of atoms without leadership or direction. Its 
component parts are so absorbed in intriguing against one another 
that they have little energy left for national business, even if 
they had any taste for it. The best of them have no eye for any- 
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thing beyond the Parliamentary game, and provided the game is 
played according to recognised rules, and ponderous speeches of 
an hour’s duration, containing the usual percentage of plati- 
tudes, are duly discharged at one another by “right hon. 
gentlemen” from opposite Front Benches, all is believed to be for 
the bestin the best of all possible worlds. But the general public 
are getting heartily sick of the whole performance, and serious 
people are asking themselves how much longer the Parlia- 
mentary pantomime can be tolerated. More than two months 
ago our frivolous Ministry had a momentary attack of serious- 
ness. The House of Commons and the country were given a 
glimpse of the truth about the Anglo-German naval situation. 
As it was almost the first time that any confidence had been 
shown by any Cabinet in popular common sense, Mr. Asquith 
and Mr. McKenna were applauded for their courage and public 
spirit in confessing that they were not infallible, that they had 
been mistaken, and had miscalculated German preparations. While 
the British Admiralty had slumbered and swaggered the German 
Admiralty had worked, with the result that Germany had deve- 
loped a productive power enabling her to build as many 
‘“‘Dreadnoughts” as we could as quickly as we could,’ thus 
destroying the basis of our diminutive shipbuilding programmes. 
Mr. Asquith and his colleagues solemnly affirmed that they were 
now fully alive to the situation, and were determined at all costs 
to maintain British naval supremacy in the newest type of battle- 
ship. Insonorous tones the Premier recognised that they were 
confronting, not a Party issue, “‘ but,a matter which affects the 
well-being, and; indeed, the safety, of this Empireasa whole. Any 
Government, I do not care to what Party it belongs, which sacrifices 
that vital consideration to questions of temporary expediency or 
Party tactics will be well deserving of the condemnation which 
history always pronounces upon those who are false to a great 
public trust.” 


On a subsequent occasion Sir Edward Grey, who had declared in 
November that “ there is no half-way house in naval affairs be- 
tween complete safety and absolute ruin,” informed 
the House of Conimons that on the completion of 
her present programme Germany would possess 
no less than thirty-three ‘“‘Dreadnoughts.” * That fleet will be 
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the most powerful the world has ever seen.” It ‘imposes upon 
us the necessity . . . of rebuilding the whole of our Fleet. That 
is the situation.” On the admitted facts, people imagined that his 
Majesty’s Ministers would instantly set to work on the gigantic 
task of rebuilding the British Fleet and of supplying it’ many 
deficiencies. Not at all. The Prime Minister is a purist, who 
declines to borrow because when in opposition he condemned the 
policy of naval loans, while the Chancellor of the Exchequer re- 
fuses to finance the Navy out of revenue because it would dislocate 
his Budget. Moreover, Mr. Lloyd George is one of the ring- 
leaders of the big party of the Little Navy inside the Cabinet, 
who outvoted the little party of the Big Navy, and cut down this 
year’s programme to four “ Dreadnoughts.” Every pretext is 
grasped at for curtailing British construction. German Ministers, 
who are champion liars in the interests of their country—though 
many of our Mandarins are fully their equal when it is a question 
of concealing some detrimental fact from the House of Commons 
—are naturally most anxious to help our Little Navyites, and 
accordingly Admiral Tirpitz and Co. abound in assurances that 
although Germany has by prodigious efforts succeeded in 
creating shipbuilding plant equal to our own, she will keep her 
seventeen “ Dreadnought” slips empty in order to oblige us, and 
will waste three or four years in building ships which ex hypothest 
she can build in two years. Mr. Asquith and his colleagues 
have solemnly cited these ‘‘ assurances” as an argument against 
our building more “ Dreadnoughts.” Politicians who will swallow 
such stuff will swallow anything. Their credulity unfits them to 
cope with Germany, to whom all is fair in peace and war, the 
promotion of German interests being regarded, like charity, as 
covering a multitude of sins. 


Tue British Admiralty has not the faintest notion what is happen- 
ing behind the impenetrable screen on the other side of the North 
Sea. For aught we know to the contrary, Germany 
may be building fifteen “ Dreadnoughts” out of 
the prescribed thirty-three. She, on her side, 
knows everything that is going on in our dockyards—no 
great achievement, as so little is being done. We are com- 
pletely in the dark, having apparently neither the resources 
nor the capacity to ascertain the facts. Only the other day, 
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when Mr. McKenna was asked whether it was true that German 
steamers had brought German troops on a practice cruise to 
the mouth of the Humber, he was compelled to take refuge 
in ignorance. Germany might despatch two or three army 
corps without our knowing anything until they had actually 
landed. Meanwhile, instead of waking up after the revelations 
of March, Ministers are more firmly asleep than ever. Beyond 
summoning an Imperial Conference in July—they never get 
beyond the stage of speechifying, inquiry, or conference, into the 
stage of action—they have done practically nothing. It is true 
that they have placated Lord Charles Beresford by granting a 
retrospective inquiry into the war-readiness of British home fleets 
during the last two years, conducted by civilians totally ignorant 
of every department of war, and, according to the newspapers, 
Sir John Fisher, the accused party, participates, in this “inquiry.” 
As he is known to be a very vindictive man, who has the whole 
patronage of the Navy at his disposal, British naval officers testify 
at the risk of their professional careers. That capable sailors 
are tempted into doing the dirty work of the Autecrat of the 
Admiralty, is shown by the scandalous letters of Captain Bacon, 
an Intelligence officer, who seems to have divided his time be- 
tween aspersing his superiors and vilifying members of Parlia- 
ment who decline to dance to the piping of Sir John 
Fisher. It is a miserable state of things. At a critical moment 
in our history the British Navy is distracted by dissensjons and 
paralysed by personal feuds. The First Lord of the Admiralty, 
being quite incapable of dealing with a situation requiring a 


strong man, is content to act as the Parliamentary jackal of 
the Fisher faction. 


MINISTERS are aS much at sixes and sevens on the naval ques- 
tion as upon political questions, and in the resolute effacement of 

Mr. Asquith—who has almost ceased to count 
Abandon- . . 

among his colleagues, though his powers of speech 
ment of : . 8 ‘ , ° 
two-Power Mislead the public into taking him seriously—the 
Standara Little Navyites appear to be having things their 

own way, and Ministerial utterances upon the 
subject of National Defence are generally incoherent and inept. 
Thus Mr. Lewis Harcourt was allowed to inform the Man- 
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chester Reform Club on May 7 that “to build fewer ships than 
necessary was folly; to build more than were required was a 
crime.” Our readers will note that the crime consists in being 
on the safe side—to endanger the country is mere folly. This 
priceless utterance affords a valuable insight into the Mandarin 
mind. Then we have Mr. John Burns declaring at a dinner to 
the German Labour Leaders, organised by the International 
Arbitration League (May 1), that “his own view was that they 
would never see a great international war in which France, 
Germany, England, and Russia would be involved.” If there is 
no reasonable risk of war, why maintain such costly luxuries as 
the Army and the Navy? After this it is not surprising that the 
Government, as an earnest of good faith as pacifists, should 
casually announce the abandonment of the two-Power standard 
(April 27), in spite of the most explicit and positive assurances 
of Mr. Asquith. Our readers shall judge for themselves by these 


parallel extracts borrowed from the Morning Post: 


November 12, 1908. 


Mr. Artuur Lee: I beg to ask the 
Prime Minister whether the Govern— 
ment accepts the two-Power standard 
of naval strength as meaning a prepon- 
derance of 10 per cent. overthecombined 
strengths in capital ships of the two 
next strongest Powers, and if not could 
he state the definition of the two-Power 
standard which is accepted by the 
Government. 

Mr. AsguitH: The answer to the 
first part of the question is in the 
affirmative. 

November 23, 1908. 

Mr. ArtHur Les: May I further 
ask, in order to dispel certain doubis 
which have been expressed, but not on 
this side of the House, whether by the 
words “ the two next strongest Powers ” 
the right hon. gentlemen means the 
two next strongest Powers whatever 
they may be and wherever they may 
be situated. 

Mr. Asovurra: Under existing cir- 
cumstances and all foreseeable circum- 
stance I think that is so. 


April 27, 1909. 

Mr. Cuarzes Craic asked the Prime 
Minister whether it is the policy of the 
Government to take into consideration 
the Navy of the United States of 
America when estimating the number 
of ships necessary to maintain the two- 
Power standard. 

Mr. McKenna: My right hon. friend 
is extremely sorry, but he is detained 
on other business, and has asked me to 
answer for him. This is an academic 
question, as under existing conditions 
the Navy of the United States of 
America for the practical purposes of 
the two-Power standard as defined in 
my right hon. friend’s speech on the 
Navy Estimates would not enter into 
the account. 

Mr. Betuarrs : If the United States 
is one of the two strongest Navies in the 
world will it be included under these 
conditions ? 

Mr. McKenna: That is a hypo- 
thetical question to be answered when 
the circumstances arise. 

Mr. Bextarrs : Is it not a matter of 
dispute as to whether the United States 
is not the second Navy in the world at 
this moment ? 

Mr. McKenna: For the purposes 
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set out in my right hon. friend’s state- 
ment on the Navy Estimatesthe United 
States would not be regarded as the 
second Power. 


Ir the Prime Minister were prepared to replace the two-Power 
standard by a two-to-one standard vis-d-vis Germany, 7.e., that 
ak A for every keel of any description laid down by 
Pledges Germany this country would lay down two keels, 

there might be something to be said for the change 
—not that the new standard would err on the side of excess 
now that Germany has persuaded both her allies of the 
Triple Alliance, Austria and Italy, to lay down “ Dread- 
noughts,’ with the obvious object of dividing the British 
Fleet. We are not even maintaining a one-Power standard. 
We are dawdling lamentably, and solemn promises made to 
Parliament are cynically broken. Only two ‘ Dreadnoughts ”’ 
of this year’s programme have yet been laid down of the eight 
talked about. Last July Mr. McKenna solemnly promised that 
the “Dreadnought” designs for the 1909 programme would be 
ready so that the ships could be laid down at the beginning of 
the year, whereas in the Vote of Censure debate Sir Edward Grey 
defended the policy of delay on the very ground that had the 
“‘ Dreadnoughts”’ been ordered they would necessarily have been 
of last year’s design! Contrast promise and performance again 
as disclosed in these parallel passages from recent statements by 
the First Lord of the Admiralty : 


March 16. Yesterday (May 11). 


To secure completion (of the four new With regard to gun-mountings, 
Dreadnoughts) in July 1911, ordersfor tenders have been invited and the 
the several parts will be given at ‘once, orders will shortly be placed, Tenders 
if the House approves these Estimates, for guns are about to beinvited. With 

regard to armour, orders will be placed 
in good time. 


As the Daily Mail, which has dealt very gently with the Ad- 
miralty, observes: 


Thus two months have passed and not one single order for guns, gun- 
mountings, or armour has been actually placed. This is the meaning of Mr. 
McKenna’s “fat once.” This is the manner in which he keeps a pledge of the 
gravest importance. These guns, gun-mountings, and armour are required not 
for the hypothetical ‘“ Dreadnoughts,” but for the rapid construction of the four 
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ships which are in any case to be laid down, and which his own and his fellow 


Ministers’ disquieting speeches have shown are urgently needed in consequence 
of the accelerated German naval programme. 


AFTER such experiences people are naturally slow to credit any 
Admiralty statement made in Parliament, except the admis- 
- sions of deficiencies occasionally obtained in cross- 
o Docks as . 

examination of Mr. McKenna, which go to reveal 
an all-round shortage in the requisites of war. A shocking state 
of things was revealed as to the want of repairing docks on the 
east coast by his answer to Mr. Renwick, the Member for New- 
castle, who, in his own words, extracted from that slippery eel 
the First Lord of the Admiralty 


the astounding admission that, in case of an accident during peace or damage 
during war to a warship of the largest size, the nearest dry dock available for 
the repair of such a vessel is at Portsmouth. The public cannot realise what 
this means, for if they did they certainly would not allow such a lamentable and 
dangerous state of affairs to continue. Suppose a ship is damaged off the Moray 
Firth, Aberdeen, or Dundee, or even off the Tyne, and loses rudder o propellers, 
she would have to be towed to Portsmouth, and valuable war vessels urgently 
required elsewhere would have to be sent off to protect her during the whole 
journey. 

Not only is there no dry dock north of Portsmouth available for ships of the 
“Dreadnought ” and “ Invincible” class, but there is actually only one dry dock, 
namely, at Stephenson’s, on the Tyne, suitable for any of our first-class battleships, 
or cruisers, of which we may have forty engaged in the North Sea at one time. 
I consider that it is little short of madness to allow such a state of things to 
continue. Yet in reply to frequent questions I have addressed to him during 
this session and last the First Lord merely reiterates that the Admiralty is 
considering the construction of two floating docks, but will give no intimation as 
to when they will be built, where they will be placed, or whether they will be 
large enough for battleships or not. 


Mr. McKenna was subsequently approached by a powerful depu- 
tation from the Tyneside, with the very reasonable request that the 
Admiralty should construct a couple of repairing docks on the 
Tyne. Needless to say the usual evasive answer was returned. 
When Mr. Renwick tried to raise the question of our dangerous 
want of docks in the House of Commons, according to the for- 
mula, as ‘‘a matter of urgent public importance,” the Speaker 
declared in words painfully interesting to the future historian 
“that the proposal of the hon. member does not come within the 
spirit of the rules of the House.” We should not for a moment 
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venture to question the soundness of the Speaker’s decision, which 
we feel sure is in accordance with the best Parliamentary tradi- 
tions. Nor are we surprised to learn that the safety of the State 
isnot regarded as a matter of urgency to Parliament. Any other 
decision would have been astonishing. 


LikE Mr. Balfour we put the Navy before the Budget, which has 
been the exclusive Parliamentary topic since its introduction on 
The Budget April 29. It will practically monopolise the atten- 

tion of the House of Commons for many months 
and engross the energies of every Party politician. We do not 
propose to devote an inordinate amount of attention to Mr. Lloyd 
George’s chef d’euvre, the introduction of which took several 
hours—not that we for a moment underrate its importance, or 
complain of the time devoted to it, though we cannot help wish- 
ing that it were more frequently discussed from the standpoint of 
National Defence while we regret that Tariff Reformers have not 
responded to Mr. Asquith’s repeated demands for an alternative 
Budget—simply because it is being so ably and exhaustively 
dissected in Parliament and in the Press. It is interesting on 
many grounds, partly because it is regarded in some quarters 
as the last Free Trade Budget, partly because it touches almost 
everybody’s pocket. Our readers would however be bored by a 
rehash of the arguments already familiar to them, so we shall 
confine ourselves to noting its chief features and its: monthly 
progress. At present itis in a state of chaos as, so far, only the 
Budget Resolutions have been discussed and no one knows what 
the Finance Bill will contain. It promises to be the very worst 
Budget ever presented to Parliament in peace-time, but it will 
at any rate have the effect, by completing the good work of the 
German Emperor and Mr. Asquith, of converting the country to 
Tariff Reform. Moreover, it exasperates a number of idle, useless 
people, who normally do nothing but amuse themselves. These 
drones can never be induced to take any interest in politics; they 
cannot even be got to attend a meeting during an election. But 
now their pockets are affected, they will probably become keen 
politicians and active campaigners. That property should 
periodically be made to “squeal’’ by the Radicals is an excel- 
lent thing for the Unionists, though unfoitunately the heaviest 
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punishment falls on the most valuable class in the community, 
the resident country gentleman. Hitherto, by great sacrifices, 
he has just managed to keep his head above water, to the immense 
advantage of his neighbourhood, but this Budget looks like his 
death-blow. The Squirearchy are fortunate, however, in having 
their case stated in Parliament as it has never beenstated before, 
by an articulate Squire. Mr. Pretyman’s speeches are making a 
real impression on a hostile assembly, and the more honest 
Radicals are revising their views upon “feudalism.” It is 
unusual for speeches to influence opinion. 


THE Budget has the defect of its author, who is not a worker or 
a thinker, though an exceptionally adroit and plausible speaker. 
Mr. Lloyd George had to meet a prospective deficit 
ofabout £16,000,000 for the current year (1909-10), 
caused chiefly by bad times, by bad finance, by Old Age Pensions, 
and by the German Navy. His Budget is not a comprehensive 
scheme of finance; it is a huge hotch-potch of suggestions col- 
lected from Tom, Dick and Harry. It is governed by two 
principles, viz., the desire to inflict the maximum injury on all 
political opponents of the Liberal Party, or on those who are 
suspected of being its opponents, particularly publicans and other 
sinners, such as brewers, landlords, and capitalists generally. 
Its second principle is the necessity of protecting our foreign 
competitors from making any contribution to the British Ex- 
chequer, which is imposed upon Mr. Lloyd George by his Cobdenite 
colleagues. No one doubts for a moment but that if left to 
himself the author of the Merchant Shipping Act and the Patents 
Act would have levied substantial toll on foreign hen-roosts by 
means of imports on manufactured goods, especially luxuries such 
as silks and motor-cars. Fortunately for the Unionist Party, 
and unfortunately for himself, this resource was closed to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and after raiding the Sinking 
Fund and plundering the well-to-do classes by every imaginable 
device, he was compelled to find the balance by increasing the 
already exorbitant duties on tobacco and whisky. We are 
likely to hear much in the near future of the Big and Little 
Tobacco Pipe, and also of the Big and Little Pot of Beer. If 
we can believe the Radical Press, the licensing duties are already 
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recognised to be a fiasco, because in order that the Exchequer 
may raise another £4,000,000 from the hated trade,” and avenge 
the House of Lords’ rejection of the Licensing Bill, the trade 
will be able to extract £20,000,000 from the pockets of the con- 
sumer, 4¢., a net profit of £16,000,000. Our readers will, of 
course, understand that we are not responsible for the arithmetic, 
which is Radical arithmetic. If accurate, it speaks volumes for 
Mr. Lloyd George’s finance. 


Ar the time of writing, no one, least of all the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, knows the contents of the Budget. Every serious 
objection raised to the new taxes hag heen 
promised “consideration.” During the discussion 
of the Budget resolutions, which have been conducted with much 
acumen and zeal by the Opposition, Mr. Lloyd George, whenever 
cornered, has sought to disarm his critics, as also the innumerable 
deputations of protest, by observing ‘‘ Wait for the Finance Bill,” 
which is expected as we go to press. It is suggested that the 
Opposition might have been wiser to reserve their serious fire 
until the introduction of the Finance Bill, of which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer would undoubtedly have made a 
hideous hash but for the knowledge and information placed at 
his disposal by Unionist speakers. Butas the constituencies rarely 
understand Parliamentary tactics, any hesitation on the part 
of the Opposition would have been liable to miscongstruction. 
Among the many novel features of Mr. Lloyd George’s finance— 
which has provoked consternation in the City, in spite of an 
audacious attempt to rig the Consol market, and has led to the 
presentation of a unique remonstrance to the Prime Minister by 
bankers, merchants, &c., of all parties, including such ardent 
Cobdenites as Lord Avebury, Sir Felix Schuster (the Liberal 
candidate for the City at the General Election), Mr. Laurence 
Currie, &¢.—is a deliberate under-estimate of the proceeds of 
taxation,* with a view to a gigantic electioneering gamble next 


New Taxes 


* A bad impression has been made upon the general bodyiof taxpayers by the 
determined conspiracy of the two Front Benches to smuggle through Parliament 
a Bill to increase the salary of the President of the Board of Trade, which was 
ostensibly drafted to benefit future Presidents, but Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
friends and sycophants in the Opposition urge that the present occupant of the 
office shall nut suffer by his “ chivalry,” so we are actually threatened with an 
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year. For what they may be worth, Lloyd George’s estimates 
are as follows: 


Taken from Sinking Fund £3,000,000 New Stamp Duties on 


Additional taxes on motor- Bonds . é . £650,000 
cars. ‘ , 260,000 Increased Settled Estate 

Tax on petrol : é 340,000 Duties , ; 50,000 

Super-tax on incomes over Higher Licence Duties | 2,600,000 
£5000 . ‘ : 500,000 ‘Taxation of Land Values 500,000 

Additional tax on incomes Increased Spirit Duty . 1,600,000 
over £3000. ; . 8,000,000 Increased Tobacco Duty . 1,900,000 

Revised Death Duties . 2,850,000 


From the revenue thus derived must be deducted nearly £1,000,000 
to be spent on improved roads, agricultural development, labour 
exchanges, &c., the final estimate of the Budget peeeh for the 
current year (1909-1910) being as follows: 


Total estimated revenue, plus additions . . £165,590,000 
Total estimated expenditure, plus additions . 165,102,000 
Estimated surplus . , ° . ° £488,000 


THERE are several important foreign events to chronicle. On the 
defeat of the counter-revolution—which Abdul Hamid was sus- 
pected of having engineered—thanks to the masterly 
measures of the Committee of Union and Progress, 
and the admirable efficiency of the army under 
Mahmud Shevket Pasha, it was realised that the permanence of 
the new régime depended on a change of Sovereign. Accordingly 
Abdul Hamid was deposed with all necessary formality, includ- 
ing a fetva, or proclamation by the Sheikh-ul-Islam, charging 
him with misgovernment and treason to the Moslem faith, 
which was unanimously approved by Parliament, and his half- 
brother, Reshad Effendi, as the oldest male of the House of 
Othman, who has spent his adult life in captivity, was duly pro- 
claimed as Mohammed V. If one may believe the reports, which, 


Foreign 
Events 


increase of Mr. Churchill’s salary from £2000 to £5000, whereas the country 
would be making a bad bargain if he paid us £5000 for the privilege of mis- 
managing the Board of Trade. We trust that the Labour Party may succeed 
in frustrating this plot, or that the House of Lords will show their regard for 
economy by rejecting such a monstrous measure. An equally bad i impression has 
been made by the action of the House of Commons in the face of a deticit of 
£16,000,000 in carrying a resolution in favour of the payment of salaries to 
themselves. Fortunately the funds are not forthcoming, 
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however, come from embittered enemies, there was a painful lack 
of Imperial dignity in Abdul Hamid’s reception of the news of his 
deposition. He probably hoped for the intervention of his devoted 
friend, the German Emperor, and could scarcely credit his own 
downfall. The deposed Sultan has been imprisoned in a villa at 
Salonica, and there are none so poor to do him reverence. 
Asian Turkey appears to have acquiesced in the inevitable. The 
new Sultan is well meaning, but the success of his Government 
will necessarily depend on its personnel. The Young Turks still 
prefer to remain in the background, the Grand Vizierate being 
again entrusted to Hilmi Pasha. It is not for foreigners to criticise 
the arrangements of men who, on the whole, have shown amazing 
capacity. All we can dois to congratulate them on the past, and 
to wish them well in the future. , , 4 It would be impossible 
to exaggerate the satisfaction caused throughout non-German 
Europe by the joyful news that an heir has been born to Queen 
Wilhelmina of Holland—the Princess Juliana—on Friday, April 
30. Never was a little stranger more welcome. The Dutch 
people were transported with joy by news they had almost 
ceased hoping for, which ensures the continuance of the 
House of Orange, and robs Germany of every shade of a 
shadow of a pretext for impounding Holland, as was always 
feared might be the case should the Queen die childless and the 
succession pass to a German princelet. Still the Dutch would do 
well to remember that Germany knows no law, and only respects 
the rights of those who can defend themselves , , 4 It istempt- 
ing to take an exaggerated view of French affairs, because the 
French are naturally an excitable people, especially the Pasisian 
French, hence the sensational “ warnings” circulated abroad 
by correspondents not less excitable than the people they 
live among. Englishmen would do well to remember the vast 
fund of common sense in France. That things are generally 
better than they seem has again been demonstrated in the 
past month by the ease with which the Clemenceau Cabinet 
dominated the Postal Strike from the moment Ministers convinced 
the country that they would stand no nonsense. There will 
doubtless be further alarums and excursions, but the friends of 
France need have few misgivings so long as authority remains in 
strong and capable hands, Those who are interested in French 
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foreign policy would be well advised to read M. André Mévil’s 
admirable volume,* which conclusively shows how vital and 
valuable is the cordial understanding between the two countries, 


and how insidious have been the efforts of its enemies to 
destroy it. 


On Saturday, May 15, George Meredith was suddenly taken ill, 
and died on the following Tuesday at his house at Box Hill at 
G the ripe age of eighty-one—not that any of his 
eorge : ; 

Meredith  {tiends ever thought of the age of a genius whose 

heart remained young to the last. A few years 
ago there might have been some question as to his place in 
English literature, as fame had been slow in coming, but to-day 
the author of Richard Feverel is universally regarded as one of 
the immortals, and there was an urgent, spontaneous, wide- 
spread desire that he should be buried in Westminster Abbey, 
which, however, the Dean in his discretion found himself unable, 
to satisfy. As the beautiful tribute in the Observer, from the 
pen of a writer who has himself learnt much from Meredith, 
remarks, ‘The Abbey has lost its right, but George Meredith 
forfeits none of his glory. The aureole of it rests over the earth 
he lies in. He sleeps where Nature nourished him, and we 
like to think for our part that the landscape which knew 
him living holds him dead... . In range, as Stevenson said 
he was unmatched since Shakespeare. Among all our writers 
he was in wit incomparable.” It would be no exaggeration 
to say that George Meredith’s closing years were clouded with 
anxiety for the future of a country from which the sense of duty 
and the spirit of sacrifice seemed to have departed, and his last 
poem was a plea for national military training, to prove 


that we 
All duties have embraced in being free. 


Will England remain deaf to the message of one of her noblest 
sons and most beloved of men? 


* De la Paix de Francfort a la Conférence @Algésiras, par André Mévil. 
Paris, Plon-Nourrit et Cie, 1909. 
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HOW BISMARCK MADE THREE WARS 


During the time that I was in office I advised three 
wars, the Danish, the Bohemian, and the French ; but 
every time I first made myself clear whether the war, 
if it were successful, would bring a prize of victory worth 
the sacrifices which every war requires, and which now 
are so much greater than in the last century.— 
The Reflections and Reminiscences of Otto Prince von 
Bismarck, vol, ii. p. 290. 


“‘To comprehend the significance of the present,” says Professor 
Bury, one of the most brilliant of contemporary historians, “ we 
must be acquainted with the history of the past.” To under- 
stand the policy of Germany to-day we must know her policy in 
the last forty years of the nineteenth century, and in no way is 
that policy better illustrated than by the history of the events 
which preceded Prussia’s three great wars—with Denmark in 
1864, with Austria in 1866, and with France in 1870. The final 
play of the tetralogy cannot yet be written; it will describe the 
attack upon British power by the same methods. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century Prussian soldiers and 
statesmen made up their minds to conquer Schleswig-Holstein. 
In 1860 a committee of the Prussian Parliament reported that 
“‘ without these duchies the effective protection of the coast of 
Germany and the North Sea is impossible.” From 1849 onwards 
Germans had cherished the ambition of creating a strong navy 
and disputing with England the command of thesea. Cavour at 
this date foretold that the future naval conflict would be between 
Germany and England. Prince Hohenléhe’s memoirs have since 
confirmed the prophecy of the great Italian statesman, by showing 
how ardently even sixty years ago Germans turned their eyes to 
the sea. 
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When Bismarck was placed in power in Prussia by King 
William in 1862 almost his first act was to call upon Roon, the 
Prussian Minister of War, for a detailed estimate of the force 
required to drive Denmark, who then possessed the duchies, from 
them and to annex them to Prussia. He wrote toa friend that war 
on the Danish question would be brought about at the moment 
most favourable to Prussia. But he had to walk warily. Oppo- 
sition from France and Austria was to be anticipated; and so 
serious did it appear to Prussian soldiers that in 1860 Moltke had 
drawn up plans for war with both these Powers, by which they 
were to be forced to fight singly, and singly to be defeated. 
Russia would scarcely view the spoliation of Denmark with friendly 
eyes, while the British Royal family was on the eve of contracting 
the alliance with the Danish Royal house which has given our 
country our honoured Queen Alexandra. 

Bismarck had one advantage against his antagonists. He was 
resolute, passionately devoted to Prussian interests, prepared to 
sacrifice everything in their behalf. The incarnation of will- 
power carried to almost superhuman heights, he was ready to give 
his life for hiscountry. The prospect of a shameful death on the 
scaffold did not terrify him. Immense was his confidence in 
himself, and it was justified. His antagonists, on the other hand, 
were not prepared to incur tremendous risks, to face the storm of 
denunciation from Parliaments, or to lay down their lives. And 
that may be the ultimate reason why at every turn he defeated 
them. 

If Bismarck was the incarnation of will, Napoleon III. at this 
date was the incarnation of irresolution. A man of generous 
impulses, he was the slave of claptrap, unsteady in purpose. In 
the cause of Poland he quarrelled with Russia in 1863, and 
endeavoured to persuade England to undertake joint intervention 
and to convene a European conference—his invariable panacea for 
all evils. England, however, threw cold water on this brilliant idea, 
because it could have led to nothing unless the two Powers, 
England and France, were ready to back up their words with 
war, for which neither country was prepared. A misunderstanding 
thus arose between them, which was cra{tily fomented by Bismarck. 
At the same time he secured the goodwill of the Tsar by giving 
Russia military aid in Poland. 
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Distrust having thus been sown between England, France, and 
Russia, he looked to Copenhagen, and stirred up the Danish 
Government to take such measures as would justify intervention 
in Schleswig-Holstein. In March 1863, the Danish Government 
separated Schleswig, which Germans contended was an integral 
part of Holstein, from Holstein, and in Novemberit promulgated 
a new constitution, by which a Danish administration was 
established in Schleswig. A few days later the King of Denmark 
died, and was succeeded by Christian IX. The separation of the 
two duchies aroused furious indignation in Germany. But 
Bismarck gave no sign of joining in the hue and cry. In 
October 1863 he saw Quaade, the ‘Danish Minister in Berlin, 
assured him of Prussia’s friendship, and encouraged Denmark to 
persist in what he called the “ Danisation” of Schleswig. ‘Be 
quite at your ease,” he said; ‘‘ Prussia will show herself as little 
as possible in this affair.” He affected to deride those Germans 
who wished for war. Denmark acted on this advice, with the 
result that Saxon and Hanoverian troops entered Holstein, 
expelling the Danes, and Prince Christian of Augustenburg, a 
German claimant to the throne of the duchies, arrived at Kiel 
and took possession of what he imagined to be his appanage. 

He was a near connection of Queen Victoria, having married 
the daughter of her half-sister, Feodore of Leiningen, and thus 
was sure of her sympathy. Though feeling in England was 
strongly in favour of Denmark, the late Queen took up what was 
described at that time as a “ German attitude.” The marriage 
of her daughter, the Princess Royal, into the Prussian royal 
family was an influence which swayed her to the German side. 
‘‘T know,” she wrote in 1863, ‘ that our dear angel Albert always 
regarded a strong Prussia as a necessity, for which, therefore, it is 
a sacred duty for me to work.” She did not as yet clearly 
understand the character of Bismarck or the formidable plans of 
aggression which he meditated. And there is abundant proof 
that he knew of this failing of hers, and played upon her affection 
for the dead tothe utmost. With Queen Victoria on his side, he 
hoped to render Palmerston, whom he really feared, helpless. 

To the stupefaction of Quaade and the unhappy Danish 
Government, Bismarck a few days after the interviews already 
mentioned executed a sudden volte-face. He exchanged his 
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friendly assurances for menaces of war. After sounding the 
British Government and ascertaining that no resolute resistance 
from, it was to be expected, he saw General Fleury, an envoy 
from Napoleon III., and hinted that in return for French 
acquiescence in a Prussian attack upon Denmark he might hand 
over to France the Rhine Provinces and conclude an alliance with 
France. He played dexterously on Napoleon’s pet theory of 
nationalities, under which the Germans in Schleswig-Holstein 
had a right to secede from Denmark and to join Germany. 
With such effect did he work that Napoleon, in a letter to Prince 
Christian, suggested convening a congress, from which England 
should be excluded, to settle the fate of the duchies, and 
instructed his Ministers at the minor German courts to support 
Bismarck. The Prussian Foreign Minister at once conveyed 
Napoleon’s scheme to the British Government, thus sowing fresh 
mistrust between England and France. At the same time he 
let Queen Victoria know that Napoleon desired to obtain the 
Rhine Provinces, an acquisition which must have menaced the 
independence of Belgium, over which Queen Victoria’s uncle then 
reigned. 

England and France were thus estranged. It now remained 
to make sure of Austria. The Austrian Foreign Minister, Count 
Rechberg, was Bismarck’s intimate friend, and trusted him 
implicitly. Rechberg lived in daily fear of an attack by France 
and Italy upon Venice, at that date an Austrian province. He 
was jealous of the position which Prussia was rapidly obtaining 
in Germany, and afraid of being left behind. It seemed, then, 
to him a master-stroke to join Prussia in an alliance, which, he 
conceived, would secure for Austria Prussian assistance in 
defending Venice, and would also enable Austria to keep Prussia 
in check. Dexterously tempted by Bismarck, he was simpleton 
enough himself to propose that the forces of Austria and Prussia 
should occupy Schleswig-Holstein, and thus settle the fate of the 
duchies. 

In overwhelming force the Austrian and Prussian armies 
entered the duchies, and even invaded Denmark proper. Not 
one of the European Powers moved. Palmerston was for joint 
British and French intervention, because, as he said in the House 
of Commons, “ what is at the bottom of the German design . . . 
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is the dream of a German fleet and the wish to get Kiel asa 
German seaport.” But he found Queen Victoria and the 
majority of his Cabinet against him. Napoleon would do 
nothing, stating—not unreasonably—that France would not 
engage in a war by which she was to obtain no increase of 
territory—and England was not ready to acquiesce in any 
annexations by France. Napoleon told his most intimate friends 
that the French army was unprepared for a conflict. Yet on 
three separate occasions his Foreign Minister put the plain 
question to the British Government whether it would support 
France on land against Prussia, without obtaining a satisfactory 
reply. Meantime Queen Victoria “pledged her honour that the 
King of Prussia will take nothing,” having received assurances 
from Berlin, and apparently believing that the duchies would be 
handed over to Prince Christian of Augustenburg, so that the 
net result would be only one little German principality the more. 
Cobden raised a fearful clatter in the country against any armed 
support of Denmark, and thus paralysed Palmerston. The end 
of the miserable business was that all the Powers looked on 
while Denmark was beaten to her knees and compelled to 
surrender the duchies. Bismarck lost little time in ejecting the 
“‘ Augustenburger,” as he scornfully called the pretender, from 
all real power in the duchies. 

In accordance with Bismarck’s programme, Austria was.the 
next Power marked down for attack. So far back as 1859 he 
had declared that the issues between her and Prussia could only 
be settled “‘ with fire and sword.” .She was now, it was true, 
Prussia’s dear ally, and Prussia had promised to aid her in 
reconquering Milan from Italy and France; but that mattered 
little. Even before the Danish War was over the Prussian 
Government began its preparations for attack upon Austria. The 
one important thing, from Bismarck’s point of view, was to isolate 
her from France and Italy, and to secure Italian co-operation, 
without which Moltke held that Prussian success would be more 
than doubtful. Italy’s help, however, could not be obtained 
without France’s goodwill, as the relations between Napoleon III. 
and Victor Emmanuel, if not cordial, were such as to prevent 
the Italian Government from moving, supposing Napoleon dis- 
approved such action. It therefore became necessary to cajole 
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Napoleon and win his consent. Meantime Bismarck divided the 
plunder of Denmark with his ally, giving her Holstein, while he 
took Schleswig; but he so arranged as to generate the maximum 
amount of friction between Austria and Prussia. 

The Austrian statesmen at this critical juncture were blind to 
the danger which menaced them. So blind were they that they 
actually sought from Bismarck a guarantee of Austrian integrity, 
which meant the preservation of Venice. This naive proposal 
they made to him at the very moment when he was suggesting 
to France that she should join him in a war against Austria, and 
to Italy that she should take Venice from his ally. Bismarck 
therefore evaded the demand. But he did not absolutely reject 
it. He wanted to keep Austria in play, so that if his scheme of 
obtaining Italian and French support for a war upon her failed 
he could come to an agreement with the Austrian Emperor, 
Francis Joseph, turn round upon France, and attack her with the 
help of the Austrian army. 

To ascertain Napoleon’s real wishes, in 1865 he put this blunt 
question to him: “If war breaks out between Austria and our- 
selves, what will you do?” The French Emperor altogether 
misjudged the strength of Prussia, and had but a poor opinion of 
Bismarck’s capacity. He thought that a war between Austria 
and Prussia would be long, bloody, and indecisive; that it would 
exhaust both the combatants, and that then France could step 
in and dictate peace, taking what she chose. He therefore 
intimated his intention of remaining inactive, but he entirely 
declined to disclose the “ pourboire’—to use Bismarck’s phrase 
—which he required as the price of his inaction. Bismarck had 
not yet grasped the fact that Napoleon had lost his will-power 
from disease and was puzzled by this response. In 1864 he had 
hinted to French statesmen, during a visit to Paris, that he was 
prepared to see France annex Belgium. He now came to France 
and obtained several interviews with Napoleon, in which he 
endeavoured to ascertain and satisfy that monarch’s ambitions. 

He discovered several useful facts. Napoleon spoke vaguely 
of a ‘‘rectification of the Rhine frontier,” but added that he did 
not think seriously of such a project. There was some talk of 
compensation to France, and both parties seem to have had 
Belgium in mind. Napoleon finally said that a French alliance 
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with Austria was out of the question, and dwelt strongly on the 
necessity of securing Venice for Italy. He promised to raise no 
objection tothe annexation of Schleswig-Holstein to Prussia, which 
had just given Holsteinto Austria. Thusthe way wascleared. All 
probability of French interference was removed. The next step 
was to obtain a treaty of alliance with Italy, which would bind 
that Power to Prussia. Here, however, Bismarck encountered 
unexpected resistance from the Italian Government. It so 
distrusted his sincerity that it declined to sign any treaty. A 
fresh obstacle was thrown in his path by a sudden awakening of 
Austria to common sense. The Austrian Government proposed 
to Italy to sell her Venice, which was the very bribe that 
Bismarck was offering her. Bismarck countered this move with 
astounding dexterity. First he suggested to the Italians that it 
would be folly for them to pay twenty millions for Venice when 
they could get it by war for next to nothing. Then he turned to 
Vienna and, intimating that he understood the Austrian dominions 
were up for sale, tendered a sum of money for the acquisition of 
Holstein. As he had intended, this offer on his part outraged the 
pride of Francis Joseph, and the negotiations between Austria 
and Italy were broken off. 

War was rapidly approaching. In 1865 Moltke and Roon, the 
guests of the Austrian Emperor at Gastein, had repaid his 
hospitality by examining the terrain of the future battlefields in 
Bohemia and thoughtfully rectified the Prussian maps. In early 
1866, at a council of war held at Berlin, King William of Prussia 
decided to follow Bismarck’s policy, which meant certain war at 
an early date. The alliance of Italy, however, had still to be 
secured, and yet another hindrance was now placed in Bismarck’s 
way. Napoleon III. appeared on the scene and attempted to 
induce Austria to cede Venice to Italy, taking in exchange the 
Danube Principalities (now Roumania), where a revolution had 
broken out. This was exasperating from Bismarck’s point of view, 
the more so as the scale of the Prussian armaments was causing 
alarm at Vienna, so that Austria might accept the proposal. 
Providentially for Bismarck, this obstacle was alsoremoved. The 
Roumanian people suddenly chose Prince Charles of Hohenzollern 
as their prince, thus preventing any deal with Austria. No one 
knows to this day whether Bismarck had any hand in bringing 
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about this choice of a Hohenzollern, but it came so conveniently for 
him that suspicions as to his intervention are at least permissible. 

In April the Italian Government at last consented to sign the 
treaty with Prussia, after Napoleon himself had advised Italy to 
take this course. Prussian war preparations were redoubled and 
dexterous provocations to Austria multiplied. If Austria moved 
a regiment Bismarck denounced her warlike intentions, though 
the Prussian mobilisation was so well organised and rapid that it 
could be carried out in a week, whereas the Austrian mobilisation 
required seven weeks. Austria now played her last card. In May 
she made this offer to Napoleon: she would cede Venice to France, 
that France might hand it over to Italy, provided only France 
and Italy would remain neutral and allow her to annex Silesia. 
Bismarck got wind of the offer, and was terrified at it. He sent 
a Prussian agent to Vienna with the proposal that Austria and 
Prussia should agree to partition Germany between themselves, and 
should follow this up by attacking France and taking from her 
Alsace-Lorraine. In the same breath he made fresh overtures to 
Napoleon, offered him compensation, and asked him to name his 
price. He was prepared, he said, to cede the Upper Moselle 
region to France and to permit her to annex Luxemburg. He 
insinuated a menace by adding that he was not so far committed 
to Italy but that Prussia and Austria might turn against her and 
France. Thus he was ready to betray the Power—Italy—with 
which he had just concluded an alliance; to attack France, to 
which country he had made innumerable promises; and to 
guarantee Venice to Austria—for this was one of the items of 
his suggested agreement—though he had already pledged him- 
self to secure it for Italy. His treachery—for no lesser word 
will serve—was rendered unnecessary by two facts. First, the 
Italian statesmen considered themselves bound in honour to 
Prussia, and declined to accept the pacific surrender of Venice ; 
second, Francis Joseph would take no part in a treacherous 
attack on Napoleon, with whom he was then in treaty. A final 
proposal was made by Napoleon, that a European congress should 
be summoned. This Austria refused to accept unless her integrity 
was guaranteed. 

Bismarck, still the nominal ally of Austria, now wanted war 
at the earliest possible date. Prussia was ready, but King 
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William had scruples against taking the initiative. Bismarck 
therefore urged the Italians to arrange ‘some good little provoca- 
tion.”” They might, he said, bribe one of the Austrian Croat 
regiments to attack them, when Prussia would have an excuse 
for war. Once more the Italians, fearful lest they might be 
betrayed, held back, and Bismarck had to bring about the war 
himself,- This he did with his usual audacity. Impressed by 
Moltke’s counsel that delay was dangerous, he accused Austria 
of bad faith—the wolf and the lamb over again—and marched 
Prussian troops into the Austrian province of Holstein. Austria 
treated this as an act of war, and replied with hostilities. 

Of England there has so far been no mention in this tangled 
story of intrigue and duplicity. But England was of no import- 
ance. She had effaced herself. With strange perversity Mr. 
Gladstone had insisted on bringing in a Reform Bill, thus dis- 
tracting the country from the Continental issue, and with equal 
perversity Lord Russell, the Prime Minister, resigned when that 
Bill was defeated, despite the strongest protests from Queen 
Victoria. Thus at the moment when the Prussian troops were 
marching into Bohemia our parties were squabbling over the 
question whether the borough franchise was to be based on 
rating or rental. Russia, hostile to Austria, and resenting the 
Austrian attitude in the Crimean War, offered no opposition to 
Bismarck. The war which followed was brief and disastrous to 
Austria, whose army suffered a crushing defeat at Sadowa. 

The Prussian victory came upon Napoleon like lightning 
from a clear sky. It deranged all his plans; it hopelessly dis- 
credited him in his country; it confronted him with a new and 
terrible danger. On all sides he was warned that Prussia, having 
beaten Austria, meant to turn on France. Prussian diplomacy 
exerted itself to the utmost to keep him quiet. To Frenchmen 
who would have had him act without delay he insisted that 
Prussia was really friendly to France, and that if she was not 
he was not ready. Francis Joseph telegraphed entreating his 
intervention, and offering him Venice. He took Venice—to hand 
it over to Italy—and tendered his mediation to Prussia and 
Italy. Bismarck received his’ proposal with speechless fury. 
*‘ Louis shall pay dearly for this,” were his words. The Italians 
were not less exasperated. Both allies resolved to gain time 
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by amusing Napoleon, and meanwhile to press Austria to the 
utmost. Bismarck, to achieve this end, once more suggested 
that if Prussia were permitted by Napoleon to help herself in 
Germany she would view without hostility a rectification of the 
Rhine frontier and the annexation of Belgium to France. The 
war was pressed and Austria compelled to make peace before 
Napoleon could make up his mind to act, and the French 
Emperor then agreed to the Prussian annexations in Germany, 
without obtaining the delivery of the goods promised him by 
Bismarck. ‘Now we can only weep,” said his Foreign Minister, 
on learning the disastrous news. 

Bismarck returned in triumph to Berlin. This was the 
occasion chosen by Napoleon to call for the fulfilment of the 
Prussian promises. Benedetti, the French Ambassador, was 
sent to Bismarck to ask for the left bank of the Rhine, including 
the Bavarian Palatinate, which Bismarck had more than once 
vaguely offered. Bismarck instantly refused to cede an acre of 
German territory, and told Benedetti that if the demand were 
pressed Prussia would move her entire army to the Rhine. 
Yet, he hinted, he would have no objection to the French 
acquisition of Belgium. He made the most skilful use of the 
French demand. He divulged to a French correspondent the 
fact that France had asked for the Rhine frontier and been 
refused. When the humiliating news was published in Paris, 
where it caused rage, he had it reproduced in the German Press 
with violent comment. He notified Napoleon’s request to the 
Tsar. He told Bavaria of it, and that State, which had just 
been in arms against Prussia, promptly concluded an alliance 
with her to defend its own territory. 

Thus Napoleon had been cruelly duped, and German opinion 
had been taught to regard him as a bitter enemy. But he still 
continued to trust Prussia and to entertain an infatuated belief 
in Bismarck’s goodwill, which led him into one of the most 
unpardonable mistakes of his life. He instructed Benedetti to 
propose to Bismarck a treaty by which Prussia should promise 
to facilitate the annexation to France of Luxemburg and Belgium, 
and should conclude with her an offensive and defensive alliance. 
It was only what Bismarck had repeatedly offered France, so 
that it was a Prussian snare into which he blundered. Bismarck 
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asked Benedetti to give him the treaty in writing. Benedetti 
complied, when Bismarck said nothing more, but took the docu- 
ment and kept it for future use. 

“We are fighting among ourselves now,” King William of 
Prussia, had said on the opening of the Sadowa campaign, “ but 
we shall be reconciled hereafter by carrying on another war in 
common.” Every one except Napoleon knew what he meant. 
Now began the work of forcing on this war and leading Germany 
uptoit. Bismarck, in defiance of various promises and assurances 
which he had given to Napoleon, concluded military treaties with 
the South German States, and placed upon the French Emperor 
another and even more significant insult. In 1866 Napoleon had 
sounded him about annexing Luxemburg. This little State formed 
part of the old German federation. Its duke was the King of 
Holland, who was ready to sell it to France, and its population 
was willing to accept French rule. Bismarck told Napoleon: 
‘Take it; make your arrangements with the King of Holland; 
we shall offer no opposition. . . . But if you or the King of 
Holland ask me officially for my opinion I shall be obliged to reply 
with a refusal.” 

It was a fresh trap. Napoleon had nearly completed the 
negotiations with Holland, when in 1867 the fact leaked out, if it 
were not disclosed by Bismarck’s agents. At oncea perfect uproar 
arose in Germany‘against the mere idea of ceding German territory 
to France. Bismarck did nothing to allay the storm, but made a 
speech in the Reichstag which hinted that war would result if 
France did not withdraw. His reptile journals indulged in every 
kind of menace. The King of Holland was frightened by the 
hubbub, and declined to cede theduchy. One pin-prick the more 
was dealt to France, and the belief in Germany encouraged that 
she was a jealous, hostile, revengeful State, plotting injury to 
Germany. | 

Bismarck, as he has since told us, meditated war at this 
moment, and was only deterred by the wish to complete his 
armaments and to make good the losses of material incurred in 
1866. Napoleon, on his part, was unarmed. Finally, by the 
intervention of the Powers a conference was arranged, which com- 
promised the question by neutralising Luxemburg. In the same 
year King William, Bismarck, and Moltke paid a visit to Paris as 
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the guests of Napoleon. They were received with extraordinary 
kindness, which Moltke repaid by studying on the spot the best 
means of attacking Paris, and Bismarck by genially bantering 
French statesmen on the follies which France had committed. 
At this juncture events once more played into his hands. The 
Tsar Alexander II. of Russia was among Napoleon’s visitors, and 
it would seem that he had thoughts of concluding an alliance with 
France, as he was growing a trifle restive at Prussia’s rapid progress. 
Unluckily for France, a Pole attempted his life, and the would-be 
assassin, when tried by a Parisian jury, was not condemned to 
death. Alexander was deeply outraged at this, and Russia drew 
closer to Prussia. 

In 1867-68, confusedly aware that France was in grave danger, 
Napoleon made efforts to reform and strengthen her army. But 
his plans were defeated by the weakness of his War Minister, Niel, 
and by the factious resistance of the French Radicals. Jules 
Favre declared that “moral force governed empires,” and other 
demagogues followed in his train with the usual humanitarian 
claptrap. Bismarck must have smiled. So long as he had physical 
force on his side he was quite content to leave France to hug her 
delusions. He knew that it was “not by speeches and the votes 
of majorities, but with blood and iron,”’ that the great questions 
at issue in Europe would be settled. The French army remained 
utterly unprepared, and even Thiers mocked the reports of Prussia’s 
strength and preparations. 

The danger to France became appalling. Stdfiel, the French 
military attaché at Berlin, ingeminated warnings as to the 
enormous military superiority of Prussia. Ducrot, from Stras- 
burg, wrote in an agony of grief and fear for his country : 

You cannot imagine with what prodigious activity they [the Prussians] work. 
Nothing stopsthem. They care nothing for what men may say of them. Their 
one preoccupation is to take every conceivable measure that may give them an 


extra chance of success. I am terrified at the thought that we may-be surprised 
by events. God knows what will happen then. 


From friendly courts came a stream of letters declaring that 
Bismarck meditated a speedy attack. Napoleon, roused from his 
lethargy for a few days, turned to his War Minister and asked 
repeatedly if his army was quite ready. Niel, after the fashion 
of our British Admiralty, replied with the monotonous chant, 
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‘“‘We are absolutely ready,” and thus became one of the artificers 
of France’s ruin. 

“ Our policy,” said Girardin, a French Radical, speaking in 
what he intended to be words of praise before the immense 
disaster had arrived, ‘is the policy of Cobden.” In other words, 
it was the policy of drift and inadequate preparation for war. 
In 1868, however, Napoleon again emerged from his inaction, and 
made a serious attempt to effect an alliance with Austria and 
Italy. One difficulty lay in the way—the French occupation of 
Rome, which was insulting to Italian pride. Thesolution seemed 
to have been discovered in the garrisoning of Rome by Spain, to 
which Isabella of Spain had consented. Bismarck got wind of 
the negotiations, and singularly enough Isabella was deposed by 
a revolution, which most men who watched affairs closely believed 
to have been instigated from Berlin. Thenegotiations were none 
the less resumed after this check, and though prosecuted very 
slowly, were in 1870 approaching adefinite conclusion. A Triple 
Entente existed, and Napoleon regarded the alliance of Austria 
and Italy as morally assured to France. Unluckily, he gave 
fresh signs of weakness which alarmed his would-be allies. 
M. Ollivier’s Ministry, with his sanction, reduced the French army 
by 10,000 men in early 1870, and proposed disarmament to Prussia. 
In precisely the same way Mr. Asquith last year cut down the 
British naval programme to two large armoured ships. Prussia 
rejected the proposal with contumely, as shedid Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman’s feeble overtures in 1907. The French Government 
continued absolutely blind and infatuated, though fresh warnings 
were pouring in. On March 15, 1870, a family council was held 
at Berlin in the deepest secrecy to determine the Hohenzollern 
candidature for the throne of Spain, which Bismarck had decided 
should be the casus belli. We know from Busch that he held 
“‘some means had to be found of surprising the French, who 
were not completely ready for war, so as to compel them to 
abandon their reserve.” Ottokar Lorenz adds that the internal 
situation in Germany had become such that it “could only be 
cleared by an attackof France.” What was in hand was to goad 
her to such an attack. ‘If Napoleon takes this badly, are we 
quite ready?” asked Delbrueck at the family council. Moltke 
replied, “‘ We are.” 
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So well informed was M. Ollivier that on March 24 he 
declared, “There is no question at this moment at issue with 
Germany.” On June 30 he repeated this declaration. On 
July 5 the head of the British Foreign Office told Lord Granville 
that “‘never had he known so great a lull in foreign affairs.” 
Yet on July 3 the definite news that a Hohenzollern was a can- 
didate for the throne of Spain burst on France like a bombshell. 
It followed upon a long series of provocations. It menaced the 
vital interests, the security of France. It meant that she would 
have in her rear a hostile dynasty when Bismarck delivered his 
attack on Alsace-Lorraine. It is small wonder that Frenchmen 
lost their heads. Bismarck, however, and the Prussian Foreign 
Office, when questioned, professed to know nothing about the 
candidature. Finally the French Foreign Minister, Gramont, 
charged his ambassador at Berlin, Benedetti, to see the head of 
the Hohenzollern family, King William, at Ems, and to ask of 
him a command to the Hohenzollern candidate, Prince Leopold, 
to withdraw. The king refused to give such a command, but 
Leopold did withdraw on July 12, and next day King William 
expressed his approval. The French Government, remembering 
Bismarck’s former tricks, feared that even now it was being 
jockeyed, and instructed Benedetti to wait on the king once 
more and obtain a pledge that he would permit no renewal of the 
candidature. William courteously refused, and announced his 
refusal to Bismarck in the famous Ems telegram. 

Bismarck was dining with Moltke and Roon. They read the 
telegram together, and their hearts sank. It did not mean the 
instant war on which they had set their minds. Yet Bismarck 
had already informed the British Ambassador in Berlin that he 
meant to call France to account, and would make her pay dearly 
for her conduct. There was danger that he might be put openly 
in the wrong. He therefore took the message, compressed it by 
omitting certain passages, and made it, as he said, like a red rag 
waved in the nose of the Gallic bull. In that form he published 
it to the world. At the same time he dictated to Busch for the 
reptile Press an account of the Ems interview, expressly designed 
to inflame passion both in Germany and France, and instructed 
his inspired organs to attack Napoleon and the Empress Eugenie 
in the most violent terms. 
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It was not the Ems message, but the interview between 
Bismarck and the British Ambassador at Berlin, which led the 
French Ministry to declare war, believing—quite correctly —that 
whatever they did they would be attacked. But their foolish 
and precipitate action put them in the wrong, in the eyes of 
those who had only a superficial knowledge of what had been 
passing. As neither Austria nor Italy was ready, and as 
Napoleon at this eleventh hour could not bring himself to cede 
Rome to Italy, the Triple Entente fell to pieces. England, 
unarmed, and governed by Mr. Gladstone, could be, and was, 
disregarded by every one. Russia was secretly pledged to 
Bismarck, in return for his promise that he would open the 
Dardanelles to her. A few days later Baron Krause, of the 
Prussian Embassy in London, handed the Times the draft of 
Benedetti’s wretched treaty for the French annexation of 
Belgium. This finally alienated European opinion from France, 
though Queen Victoria knew who had been the real tempter. 
And then began the terrible series of French disasters, which led 
allthe European States, in fear for their own skins, to stand aloof 
and permit Germany to destroy the balance of power. 

Summing up the conduct of M. Ollivier’s Ministry, Lord 
Morley, in his Life of Gladstone, declares that it has since “ been 
a byword in history for blindness and folly.’’ The phrase reads 
oddly to-day. For Lord Morley is a member of a Government 
which, in the face of preparations such as M. Ollivier failed to 
meet, pursues M. Ollivier’s tactics of disarmament, half-measures, 
procrastination, and acceptance of German assurances. It may 
yet be the doom of Mr. Asquith to go down to posterity as the 
British Ollivier. 


H. W. Witson. 


THE WOMAN PROBLEM * 


I. SHALL WOMEN VOTE? 


Few things can appear more curious to a dispassionate observer 
than the foam of discontent seething up amongst women at the 
present day. Any discontent, if it be strong enough, will pro- 
duce revolution; but a not uncommon result of revolution is a 
recoil into a more despotic absolutism than any that existed 
before the rebellion. It is possible that such a result will follow 
on the present revolt of womankind: meantime, coupled with 
another equally prominent feature of their sex in the present 
time, it is certainly one of the most curious of our social pheno- 
mena. We have studied it as such with some degree of atten- 
tion, and we have come to the conclusion that, despite the pro- 
minence of its school, it is not altogether so original as it believes, 
and it does not very clearly know what it actually aims at and 
requires, 

“Equality with men,” we are answered. But thisis exceedingly 
difficult to define. Of course it is perfectly easy to pass jests 
upon, and concoct witticisms out of, such a subject; they sug- 
gest themselves by the million. The harder effort is to avoid the 
attractively and facilely ludicrous side of the subject and write 
upon it seriously. All jests apart, it is something difficult to 
define—this equality with men that is the female cry of the hour. 
If equality in privileges be taken, equality in liabilities must be 
enforced also. Are women to go to this extreme ?—to become 

* Mile. Louise de la Ramée, better known as Ouida, the brilliant novelist, 
wrote these two papers more than twenty-five years ago and sold them with the 
stipulation that they should be withheld from the public until after her death. 
She passed away in Viarreggio, Italy, January 25, 1908, and we are now able to 
publish these remarkable documents. Copyright, 1909, by J. B. Lippincott 
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soldiers if they become surgeons; to become sailors if they become 
statesmen? We doubt if they are prepared to reach this length; 
but unless they are, the desire for “equality with men” is only 
another phase of the desire for every privilege and the exemption 
from every penalty. 

We can thoroughly sympathise with the impatience of aclever 
woman at seeing herself excluded from an arena of public life in 
which some masculine fools and many masculine mediocrities 
succeed. We are fully prepared to admit that here and there 
may arise a woman of such brilliant abilities that she would be 
fully capable of governing an empire or manceuvring an army. 
But such women come onee in five centuries; and this question 
is not of exceptional, but of all, women. The equality demanded 
is not for the few, but for the many. It is of the admission of 
the many to its rights and exercises that we have to treat; not 
of the admission of the two or three great women who may adorn 
a century, and who, be it noted, generally contrive to do well for 
themselves and rarely are participants in the cry of which we 
have heard so much in late years. Where real genius appears it 
levels sex: butthis is at all.times rare, in women rarest, and it is 
of the vast mass of “ the general’’ that wespeak. Maria Theresa, 
Catherine Manon, Roland, Hypatia, Corinna, Sappho, will always 
make their own mark on the world’s history; but the plea now 
raised is for the admission of all women—on the simple score of 
womanhood—to the possession of the paths and thrones of men. 

Now, if sex be the pure physical accident that some psycho- 
logists affirm, it is certainly hard that it alone should confer such 
oft-unmerited superiority on those who, happily for themselves, 
chance to be males. Yet, if the “ accident of sex ” has not thus be- 
stowed superiority, how comesit that the world has had no female 
Phidias, Tacitus, Plato, Cicero, Euripides, Plautus, or Thucydides ? 
Women reply: “ Because we have not been educated.” There 
is some truth in this; a long succession of such emasculating 
education as the female sex has received generation after genera- 
tion must tend greatly to debilitate and enervate the intelligence. 
But again the very fact that they have not insisted on better 
education, have not obtained it for themselves, is a proof of 
integral difference if we avoid the needlessly offensive term of 
inferiority. 
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In the prehistoric ages, in the times of the lake-cities and the 
dwellers in caves, we know that men were markedly inferior to 
the beasts of the desert and the sauriansof theswamps. Against 
the enormous animals and serpents then existing men did wage 
continual and most unequal war, continually being vanquished 
and eaten up by these fearful creatures against which they pos- 
sessed neither weapons nor armour commensurate with the huge 
tusks of the mastodon, the impenetrable hide of the rhinoceros, 
the jaws of the crocodile, the talons of the tiger and the bear. 
Yet the issue was that in the end the originally weaker but 
integrally superior race ultimately conquered, subjugated, and 
from many parts extirpated the stronger; and by force of reason 
reigned alone. Inthe same manner we conceive that women— 
had they been superior to their males as were their males to the 
beasts, by mind that overcame matter—would have conquered 
for themselves some sort of a supremacy, or any rate that equal 
position from which they now complain they have been perforce 
kept out, in the many hundreds and thousands of years that 
have seen them upon the earth. If they had, of a truth, been 
possessed with a thirst for that learning and attainment which 
they assert has been so long denied them, could anything have 
drawn them back from its gratification? If they had been born 
with a passionate craving for pure knowledge, could the schools 
have barred them out through all these centuries? We cannot 
think so. 

That women should, however tardily, awaken to a desire for 
greater intellectual light is of the utmost promise. Education 
cannot confer genius, but it can do an infinite work in the refine- 
ment, the strengthening, and the enlightening of the mind; in 
the banishment of prejudice and in the correction of illogical 
judgment. In view of the manifold superstitions, intolerances, 
and ignorances that prevail in the female intelligence, and of the 
fearful influence which these in turn bring to bear upon the 
children committed in such numbers to their charge, no crusade 
that can find favour with them, towards a New Jerusalem of 
Culture, can be too eagerly encouraged. 

When we reflect on the enormous weight which the woman’s 
influence has on the growing child; when we consider the in- 
curable superstitions, the unreasonable fables, the illogical 
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deductions, the warped and stifled prejudgments, which millions of 
young boys learn in education and religion at their mother’s knee 
in infancy—it is impossible to overrate the invaluable conse- 
quences of any introduction of geist into the minds of women. 
But for the backward pressure of woman—woman ever conserva- 
tive, ever réculante, ever wedded to form and to precedent and 
to tradition—the world of men would have forsaken many a 
cultus built on fable, many a dominion of priestcraft, many a 
limbo of worn-out and oppressive credulity. The evil mental 
influence of women is fully as great as can be the good moral 
influence of the best of their sex. Wars hounded on; fetters 
freshly riveted; the withes of dead beliefs binding down the free 
action of living limbs; the pressure of narrow ties, and of egotisms 
deified to virtue, forcing men aside from paths of greatness or of 
justice—all these, and much more, are due to the baneful 
intellectual influence of women. 

It is from his mother’s hands—she meanwhile believing that 
she holds to his lips the waters of life—that the awakening reason 
of the young boy drinks in the poisons of priestcraft, of religious 
fear, of illogical belief, of credulous bias; poisons that cramp 
and numb the mind which thus receives them; and which, if 
ever they be expelled in after years by wiser thought, still will 
not quit the soul in which they have sunk without pangs and 
throes of pain and reluctance. The poet writes with facile and 
fluent beauty of the benignant influence on later life of the early 
teachings of the mother, of the purifying and elevating effect that 
the memories of these early impregnations of the spirit exercise 
in after-time: doubtless there is truth as well as sentiment in 
this: but we believe that a considerably greater truth may be 
traced on the opposite view of the same question, and that in 
countless instances the evil done unconsciously to budding minds 
by the weak and superstitious lessons, given in all good faith by 
women to the offspring who take their dictum as a law divine, is 
incalculable and retards in an immeasurable ratio the progress 
and the liberties of the world. Therefore, we repeat, everything 
that can be done for the extension and the fortification of female 
intelligence is invaluable. We fully agree that women cannot 
too thoroughly receive the same intellectual culture as men, but 
we doubt if the manner in which they now agitate the subject 
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will produce this result, and we also doubt if they have at all 
fairly considered the issue and the consequences of this move- 
ment. 

The cry for “equality with men” is much the same thing as 
the roughs’ cry for equality in government. In both instances 
the rights of citizenship are demanded; but the responsibilities 
of citizenship are shirked. The woman demands the exercise of 
political power, the rough does the same, but as the rough will 
not relinquish his enjoyment of lawlessness and licence, so the 
woman will not relinquish her claim on social deference and 
social precedence. He is to remain a rough in his privileges of 
drinking, stone-throwing, and slang—she is to remain a woman 
in her privileges of etiquette, homage, chivalry, and beauty; but 
both, surrendering nothing, are to receive a full and free grant of 
all electoral and representative rights; both are to be able to 
reverse the decree and invade the domain of those who, exer- 
cising political power, do also bear the burden of political re- 
sponsibilities. Now as the vast body of educated and respectable 
men do resist this monopoly as proposed by the rough, so it is 
scarcely wonderful do they also resist the monopoly as proposed 
by woman. Briefly the case stands thus: an enlightened and 
honourable man must submit to be jostled and trampled by the 
one, and must stand aside deferentially with hat in hand for the 
other, and is only in return to have invaded and snatched away 
the few civil superiorities to both that he has hitherto enjoyed. 
Who can say that this is just ? 

If roughs and women be henceforth to rule (as rule they 
must through their overwhelming numbers if admitted to any 
share in governmental power), both should be prepared to make 
the sacrifices required; the one to surrender the vice and igno- 
rance and dishonesties of their careers, the other to surrender the 
courtesies and suavities and securities of their position. The 
question of the former we leave to politicians; it is with the 
latter alone that we are concerned. And it is precisely this 
sacrifice that women will not make: we have known many 
vehement upholders of “women’s rights” who claim for their 
sex the title to be politicians, physicians, anything that they 
choose, but we never knew one of them who would endure the 
suggestion of waiving in consequence the feminine demand for 
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deference, homage, and all the graceful amenities that men have 
paid to women through the generous concession of the stronger 
to the feebler being. Yet what can be more absurd or more 
unjust than that women should bully their way into their national 
parliaments, share in the public administrations, fight in the 
rough and tumble of public contests, and take the place of men 
in every profession and pursuit, yet all the while claim the pas 
by virtue of their sex and exact that abdication in their favour 
which has been conceded to them out of reverence for the very 
inequality they so scornfully repudiate. 

Herein, we conceive, lies the whole radical weakness of the 
present hue and cry raised by women, 7.¢., the demand for every- 
thing with the resolve to concede nothing; the desire for admis- 
sion into public life combined with total ignorance of all that 
public life exacts so heavily from its disciples. "Women are pre- 
pared to rant loudly of their wrongs, and to agitate for an equal 
share in the government of their nations; but they are in no 
sense prepared to relinquish the pleasant privileges conferred on 
them by the present position of their sex, and to lay down the 
silver sceptre of their present social station. They desire to keep 
their feet still standing on the dais of their old womanly royalty, 
whilst they reach their hands upward to pluck down the iron 
crowns of public and political honours. 

It is not astonishing that in such an effort they overbalance 
themselves. If they are to fight at all, they must fight fairly, 
but this they show no inclination whatsoever to do. They are 
to be throned on the stone throne of the Acropolis, but all the 
while they are not to quit the rose aisles of their Armida’s gar- 
den—such at least is all we can infer from their present attitude 
and outcry. Nor does it seem to occur to them that there is 
anything anomalous in the demand. And it is a little ludicrous 
to observe that in America, where the clamour for female rights 
is raised most loudly, there also are courtesy and obedience and 
subserviency to women, as women, exacted in the most ridiculously 
exaggerated manner. For a woman to state that she has the 
right to knock you out of your seat in Congress or Parliament 
and occupy your place herself, yet that she has also the right to 
expect you to give up your seat in a railway carriage and stand 
for her accommodation throughout a journey of hours, is a form 
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of oppression as absurd as it is illogical. The strength that can 
achieve the political conquest and the weakness that can exact 
the social courtesy cannot possibly be leashed together. A 
woman must choose between the two: either she must ‘leave 
the one and obey the other, or she must forsake the one and 
cleave to the other.” It is impossible that the two forms of 
right, so totally and irreconcilably distinct, can ever be conceded 
to her. 

We wish that this absolute necessity of choice could be 
enforced upon the sex at large, for it were idle to deny that 
women are becoming extremely ill-contented with the position 
that they occupy, and the best thing for them and for mankind 
would be that they should be led to consider the subject imper- 
sonally and rationally if possible. 

It will be conjectured that we do not ourselves apprehend 
that women have so very much of which to complain, or that 
their position is in any sense so intolerable as they regard it. 
We avow that it is so: we think that women are on the whole 
very fairly placed, and that the remedy for all that is vexatious 
lies chiefly in theirown hands. The influence of womenis already 
very great, and, although indirect, can be almost infinitely 
extended. We have no sort of prejudice on this subject: we 
know well that there are women who make splendid financiers, 
scholars, authors, and even mathematicians. We doubt not that 
the numbers of these would increase largely were the crucial test 
of examination by male examiners more generally brought as the 
criterion and the incitement of female studies, were the abilities 
and aspirations of brilliant women not so continually crushed out 
by the foolish fear of publicity in which they are brought up, 
and by the endless monotony of either domestic commonplace or 
fashionable frivolity. We are certain that if women were in 
early youth led to take keen interest in some one study, science, 
or pursuit, their lives would be infinitely happier, and the man 
who brought daughters into the world would not be guilty as he 
is now of mercilessly adding to the already overgrown numbers 
of the most useless animal in all creation. We cannot picture 
to ourselves a creature more deeply to be pitied than the father 
of grown up and growing girls who has to spend all his income 
on the brainless heads and the countless dresses of a tribe of 
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young women who, at their best, can only be got rid of in mar- 
riage, exacting as their dower what cripples him no less than did 
their maintenance. With all these beliefs, therefore, it can 
scarcely be doubted that we earnestly desire to see women of 
more use and more capable of self-support than they are now 
(although we confess to a keen dread of the increase of mediocrity 
and commonplace that will probably attend the first deluge of 
women into any art or profession); and we are perfectly con- 
vinced that the world will be infinitely benefited if other means 
of livelihood are opened to them. But it is precisely because 
we attach so much vital and widespread import to the mental 
improvement of womankind that we do infinitely regret to see a 
cause so good and unassailable mixed up with cries so vague 
and often so preposterous as those we hear so often anent 
“female rights.” 

We cannot see what there is to prevent women attaining to 
the highest mental elevation if they are personally capable of 
doing so. True, the foolish and almost useless system of female 
education does all it can to retard the growth of female talent. 
The whole mode of instruction is vitally and utterly wrong. 
Still, it is almost as wrong in masculine schools; and we cannot 
think that if women genuinely desired high culture and fine 
attainment they would find any difficulty in obtaining both. 
Wherever a woman has genius enough to “dare greatly” she 
invariably finds the means to do greatly also. We know of an 
English princess—mother of a great English statesman—whom 
Arago declared to be as consummate a calculator as he himself, yet 
here the eminence was won simply from pure love of science, and 
the study pursued against many temptations of high rank and 
worldly honours. There is nothing to prevent women from being 
great painters, greater composers, great poets, great students, 
even great architects, great astronomers, or great classicists, if 
they develop the genius, the patience, and the unwavering pur- 
pose needed for all greatness. When they have more largely 
shown greatness in these forms of intellectual splendour, it will 
surely be time enough to claim a place wherein to display the 
additional intellectual capabilities that are developed in legis- 
lation and in all forms of political life. We are not denying that 
it may ultimately prove possible for women to attain all the 
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eminence that we have mentioned: we only say that it is unwise 
and unreasonable to raise a clamour for the one arena denied 
them whilst there are still so many gladiatorial contests open in 
which they are free, but decline to engage. 


II. LOVE VERSUS AVARICE 


WHETHER men and women will become any happier if they ever 
engage in competition on absolutely even terms is a point often 
rabidly discussed, but scarcely worthy of disputation. Happiness 
is not the only aim of human life, and, if it were, discontent is 
not a likely atmosphere to generate it. And that there is not 
considerable discontent seething up amongst women it were im- 
possible to hope; the general languor, impatience, restlessness, 
and cynicism, characteristic of modern thought, have communi- 
cated themselves even to those women who are unconscious of 
what they feel. It is clearly seen in all their writings; it is 
traceable alike in their ennui and their effort; it is even at the 
root of their mad extravagances of costume and expenditure. 
The recklessness, the listlessness, the bursts of passion in their 
literary works, the eccentricities of their follies, their religions, 
their pleasures, and their crusades, all proceed from the inter- 
minable unrest of minds ill at ease, though scarcely conscious of 
theirmalady. Itis simply ridiculous to apply to sucha tempera- 
ment the old herb-and-simple panacea of ‘domestic interests ” ; 
in the first place, every tendency of modern times is to loosen 
and alter the old patriarchal or “ domestic ” life; in the second, 
these threadbare commonplaces will avail nothing with the 
women whose impress is strongest on this generation. To tell 
a brilliant, dissatisfied, keen-sighted, contemptuous yet earnest- . 
minded woman to make herself content knitting stockings and 
nursing her offspring is about as absurd as to tell her to go back 
to the cup-and-ball and the daisy-chains of her childhood. 
“Emancipation!” is their cry. From what? From just this 
limbo of domestic triviality, just this bondage of domestic 
monotony. Moreover, the women who make the strongest impress 
upon modern thought are, as we have said, women not to be 
touched by such a retort—women who live in a totally different 
atmosphere, and who know life and its phases as thoroughly as 
men. It is these who lead: it is with these we have to do in any 
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consideration of the present tendencies and future prospects of 
their sex. And it is also these who recoil as much from the hard, 
exaggerated, vanity-inflated conceits of the crusaders of “ woman’s 
rights ” as they do from the obscurity and captivity of the ordinary 
career of ordinary women. 

To secure the peace of the world it will be needful to find 
some golden mean between these two extremes. Such a mean 
the Moors of Spain found when their women obtained an intellec- 
tual eminence unknown to the European women of that period, 
or indeed of any subsequent; pleading publicity in combats of 
learning and of rhetoric, and infusing the most splendid and 
magnanimous chivalry, the most graceful and spiritual poetry 
into the habits and the minds of the Moresco knights. But 
we suppose it would ‘be useless to refer any modern Celtic or 
Teutonic nation to one Arabic and Islamite for example; though 
it is a noteworthy fact that the impulsion of women towards 
mental freedom and political influence is accompanied with a 
marked inclination towards those peculiar forms of amatory 
and marital relations which were characteristic of polygamous 
races, 

We remarked, in the preceding pages, that this intellectual 
revolt of women is of a great singularity and importance taken 
in conjunction with another phase of modern female life. This 
other phase is that known in familiar colloquialism as the Demi- 
Monde. We are perfectly aware that the champions of the sex’s 
right to effect an entrance into the (so-called) learned professions 
and the domain of political influence will feel sorely aggrieved at 
the association with them of the ranks of the adventuresses. We 
fully admit that there is an immense distance between them, and 
that the endeavours of the one to ameliorate the status of their 
sex are the precise reverse of the other’s effort to debase it. But 
for all that, we must risk their wrath by the declaration that the 
two totally opposite features do arise from the same original 
source, 4.¢., the rebellion of women against the imprisonment of 
a domestic and monotonous career. The two streams diverge 
widely: the one flows towards sin, the other towards study; the 
one becomes a Pactolus of selfish wealth, the other a Nile of 
fertilising use, but the two take their rise from the same water- 
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The question of the too-abundant immorality of women is 
never fairly diseussed; is always more or less begged and shirked. 
Its responsibility is always thrown upon men, which is as illogical 
as it is unjust. Sentimentalists of the purist schools pen endless- 
flowing diatribes against the selfish passions of men, which, say 
they, are solely productive of the vices of women. If it were 
possible to induce the world to look at the subject, abandoning 
all the old cant formulas dispassionately and without recourse to 
either platitude or prejudice, it might plainly be shown that this 
is a rank untruth. Nothing can be more ludicrously incorrect 
than to trace the abandonment of every licentious woman baek 
to some betrayal in her youth! The favourite hypothesis of 
some lordly lover wooing the village maiden and then flinging 
her off to a life that she detests is an imaginative instance that 
may occur once in ten thousand times, but certainly not more. 
The idea that the pursuit of the vilest form of depravity is always 
originated by woman’s own self-sacrifice to a generous and too 
tender love is about the most absurd anomaly with which senti- 
- mentalists ever caught the elap-trap tickled ear of the world. 
We may be guilty of a fearful form of heresy, but nevertheless 
we assert that nine-tenths of the dissolute women of the world 
never once knew what love was. Discontent with poverty and 
monotony; desire for the gaieties of an unknown world; the 
passion for sumptuous attire which seems born in all women in 
utter contradistinction of the female of every other race, which 
submits to see gracious shape or gorgeous plumage go to the male 
beast or bird; the innate avarice, vanity, frivolity, greed of 
wealth, and impatience of routine which are strong in so many 
uneducated and in not a few educated women—it is all these 
that send them to the haunts and the habitsofvice. A maudlin 
and vitiated pity prevails in the general tone of all discussions 
regarding this large class: the evil that has befallen them is 
traced to masculine temptation and to a tenderness they never 
possessed the souls to feel; the “fallen woman” is always an 
angelic Marguerite and the debasement to which she has sunk is 
always laid upon the shoulders of some imaginary Faust. Now, 
we maintain, first, that this conclusion is entirely erroneous; 
secondly, if it were even much nearer the truth than it is, it 
would be an equally pernicious doctrine to teach. It is untrue, 
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because the vast majority of the women who make vice their 
trade are led to do so by the various vain instincts and greeds 
that we have spoken of above; the females of the lower classes, 
out of patience with the dulness of domestic service or the 
poverty of their homes, fly to what they deem will give them 
pleasures with scant penalties; the women of somewhat higher 
grades in life detest none the less the colourless travail of 
existence as governesses, milliners, and housekeepers, and adopt 
a career where every extravagance of costume, of equipage, of 
wines, of food, of festival, can be made their own through the 
purses of others. We do not say that this is unnatural, we only 
affirm that these are the reasons, and that there is no greater 
outrage to the word love than to suggest it as the mainspring of 
licence. 

Victor Hugo was guilty of a‘ gross poetical opticism when he 
depicted the wretched young mother of Cosette as the type of all 
women who go astray: but an exaggeration may perhaps be 
permissible in fiction that is absolutely intolerable in professed 
‘social philosophers” who affect to trace the root of a social 
evil. 

Attracted by the pathetic picture of Marguerite stretched 
on the Cathedral steps, or Fanny desolate in the French streets, 
the public are bidden to regard these exceptions as the repre- 
sentatives of the majority, and to forget that the majority con- 
sists of hard, mercenary, vain, audacious, unblushing brigands 
who make a science of the arts that capture, and who pillage 
without mercy the men who fall into their nets. Poverty often 
awaits them at the close of their careers, because such natures 
are commonly as extravagant as they are avaricious, and, like 
all brigands, they live without thought for the morrow; but 
often, too, they die in the odour of sanctity: nay, of late years we 
have seen them make as their last stroke an advantageous mar- 
riage, and find in the enormity of their careers a sorcery that 
does not lie in “the lilies and languors of virtue.” 

It is unwise, unreasonable, to shirk this fact so prominent 
and-so undeniable. It is easier and more tempting, no doubt, to 
represent Phryne as always changing into Magdalen; to warn off 
the female votaries of dissipation by assurance that they will fall 
into the wretched ways of shame and of starvation; to assure 
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them that Marguerite of the garden is always, in the issue, 
Marguerite of the cell. But it is not the truth; and we do not 
believe that any social good is ever effected by the maintenance 
of a lie. It may be urged that this is nothing new; that it is 
many centuries “since first the Devil threw dice with God for 
you, Faustina”; and we admit it. But Faustina has entered 
on a new phase these later years; and we are weary of the sickly 
fallacy that will never cite her, never study her, but ever will 
turn aside to weep for Marguerite. Marguerite exists—here and 
there—in shady old-world places; and very tender and pitiful is 
the sorrowful love-story; but it is Faustina that rules the world, 
and that leaves everywhere the impress of her cruel hand. It is 
women who furnish her forth by the thousands: a thing all 
senses and no soul, with insatiate greed, with unappeasable 
avarice, with continual content in honeyed evil, with unremitting 
hatred of all that is pure and at peace, with words that 
breathe poison, with passions that crave only gold. Faustina is 
a fact; Faustina is the deliberate result of civilisation, luxury, 
and the modern culte of wealth; Faustina is the voluntary pro- 
duction of that sex which is decreed scarce lower than the 
angels, And Faustina neither knows repentance, nor ends in 
poverty. Hence she forms a feature of modern civilisation no 
less disquieting than prominent; and must disclose to every keen 
thinker the enormous power of danger, rapacity, and devilish 
cruelty that are in the nature of the womanhood that it is too 
much the habit to legislate for, and to prate about as incapable 
of anything except sacrifice and sanctity. 

We know well that the customary reply to this unpalatable 
fact is that “‘there are many pure and tender women left!” 
Whoever doubted it ? What on earth can such a fact do towards 
disproving that Faustina is a voluntarily begotten result of 
womanhood all the same? It is most idle to attempt the 
discussion of the present aspect and future probabilities of the 
sex without taking into account the phase of it which is born of 
their lusts, levities, and desires for wealth. If, indeed, Faustina 
were a rare exception, she might be put aside as also an abortion 
and anomaly. But in view of her wide prevalence, her daily 
increasing numbers, her recruits from every grade of the social 
scale, it is madness to close our eyes to the innate capabilities 
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for evil she and her multitude of sisters display as lying within 
the soul and the scope of womenkind. 

Sentimental social reformers lament over the ‘‘incurability 
of vice,” which they attribute to the brutal vices of men who 
change every Marguerite into a wretched wanderer of the streets 
and the gin-palaces. They would be nearer the root of the 
matter if they would attribute it—or at least one-half of it—to 
the fact that there is a vast mass of female life born into the 
world with a nature incapable of love for anything save gold, and 
instinctive in it a feverish revolt against the bonds of penury and 
of privacy. Marguerite flinging herself into a river after a long 
course of degradation in the hideous haunts of cities is a mournful 
and grievous sight indeed: but a thing infinitely commoner, 
infinitely more ominous and terrible, is Faustina in the full flush 
of her insolent youth deliberately selecting a career of licence and 
of plunder because by it alone can she gratify her lust for 
dominion, her greed for wealth, and all her cold and pitiless 
sensualities. , 

We have declared that the shifting of all this burden to the 
shoulders of men is untrue to justice; and that, even were it 
much truer, it would be exceedingly pernicious. We mean for 
this reason that the only possible floodgates against the overflow 
of immorality consist in the purity and the dignity of women. 
When ignorant young girls are told, as the social-sentimentalists 
tell them, that they are the deeply-to-be-pitied martyrs of a 
temptation to which it is almost an amiability in them to succumb, 
of course they will do so, and rely for their defence on the infamy 
of their tempters. Nothing on the face of the globe can be so 
ruinous to morality as these well-meaning enthusiasts, these 
dealers in piety and platitude who invent a thousand and one 
cut-and-dried excuses for the frailty of the one sex by the most 
exaggerated fury on the wrong-doings of the other; and who 
hold up every miserable, gin-soaked, foul-mouthed creature as 
the helpless heroine of a tender love-tale and an overweening 
attachment! In their eyes the man is always a huge wolf of 
mature age and merciless fangs, and the woman is always an 
innocent lamb led unconscious to the slaughter! Unfortunately 
for this pretty poetry, mothers of sons know that the relations 
are oftentimes just exactly reversed, that the female wolf seizes 
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with brute-rage the yearling male whom she can fleece first and 
then devour! 

No one who gazes wholly on Marguerite, and wholly forgets 
Faustina, can in any way do justice to the status of woman in 
our day. 

It will be inferred that we see imminent peril in all this. We 
certainly do—peril in the rabid desire for riches that is charac- 
teristic of it; peril in the hard, loveless sensuality abounding in 
it; peril even in the offences to good taste perpetrated by it; 
peril in the feminine ery for political voice and place. The same 
desires in womanhood which abhor privacy and domesticity lead 
on the one hand to the suffragist, and on the other to Faustina 
and all her infamous sisterhood. We have traced the effect back 
to its cause: the cure for it will lie in such education of the 
women of the future as shall ennoble their thoughts, enlighten 
their reason, elevate their tastes, give them pursuits of intellectual 
purpose, and arm them against that lust for gold whichis at once 
the paradise and the hell of modern civilisation. The whole human 
race is involved in the results of the present revolt and reaction 
amongst women: if turned back upon itself by mockery it will 
burn and bite on unseen, and find its issue in mad sins, wild 
frivolity, and all the anarchy of voluptuous abandonment; if 
rightly met, if wisely guided, it may become the noblest and the 
highest revolution that has ever broken the chains of effete pre- 
judices, and led out human souls from the darkness of ignorance 
into the light and glory of a day of liberty. 

OvuIDA. 


THE DECAY OF THE ENGLISH 
VILLAGE 


For the man who loves his country,and more especially for that 
large majority of us who have an even deeper affection for that 
part of it in which we and our ancestors were bred and lived, there 
is, I doubt, hardly a sadder sight than that offered by an Hast 
Anglian village at the present day. Perhaps the only spectacle 
which can bring an equally sad, and perhaps an even more 
humiliating, feeling to our minds is that offered by one of our 
Volunteer, or rather Territorial, battalions on parade or in the 
field. 

Let us scrutinise one of our villages; and as, perhaps, a fine 
Sunday morning is the best day for its study, let us stand on the 
village green and watch the panorama. 

The church bell is ringing, and along the ill-kept and nail 
path the parson hurries, disturbing as he passes a donkey and 
a sheep or two, which at present are grazing just outside the 
church gates. Later on these occupants will find a scanty sus- 
tenance among the graves themselves ; for the few shillings which 
such grazing provides the parson are to him a matter of real 
moment. Seated on the iron railings, bent, broken and rusty, 
which form the boundary to the little green is a small group of 
hobbledehoys. Their age averages from fifteen to seventeen 
years; their mean height is 5 feet 2 inches. Each holds in his 
mouth a cigarette containing some vile substitute for tobacco, 
and on the back of each youth’s head is a bowler hat, set at a 
mostrakish angle. These form the manhood—save the mark !—of 
the village, and between such and the toil-worn veterans of sixty 
or seventy years there remains in the whole village hardly an 
able-bodied man. 
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As theclergyman—probably a gentleman, possibly an athlete, 
cohceivably a scholar—passes one or two of the group make a 
sort of nondescript motion with one finger in the direction of 
their headgear and mutter a surly “Good morning.” The re- 
mainder, with a vacuous grin, look sheepishly in an opposite direc- 
tion. They are as good as he is, and, as their Board school has 
taught them, religion and the God to whom he is the minister 
are things of naught. But now the actual congregation are 
beginning to straggle up. First come four or five old women, 
bent with years and toil, a few flat-chested, under-sized girls, in 
many cases afflicted with some ailment or deformity, and two or 
three respectable old men, whose large frames and fine features 
bear witness to the vastly different stamp of man who formed 
the agricultural labourer a generation or so back. The life of 
such may have been as hard, their food as poor, but their 
pleasures, in comparison with those of to-day, were many 
and varied—it might be a fair or a frolic; perhaps the 
Squire or Farmer Peastraw had a jollity; in any case, there 
was nearly always something to look forward to, and at all 
events, such as the life was, it was all they knew. Next, 
shepherded by the schoolmistress and by the parson’s daughters, 
the Sunday school, which forms by far the largest proportion 
of the congregation, comes winding in. Behind them, again, 
just as the church doors are closing, a little knot of gardeners 
and servants from the Hall stroll up. Some ten minutes 
later the hum of a motor is heard, and to the accompaniment 
of much laughter and chaff an opulent car disgorges an over- 
dressed figure or two ere carrying on the remainder of its 
cargo to the golf links. This party is again from the Hall, 
now, of course, in the possession of some rich shopkeeper or stock- 
broker, while its real owners are either living a life of squalid 
idleness and ease or else are attempting to repair the family 
fortunes in some business or enterprise for which their training 
and education have thoroughly unfitted them. 

Such is the picture to be seen every Sunday, not in one or 
two isolated parishes, but with hardly an exception throughout 
the whole of East Anglia. What a contrast it calls up with the 
same scene forty, thirty, or even twenty years ago! 


Ere the doors open let us put back the clock one generation. 
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The first, thing that strikes one is the vast alteration in the 
churchyard itself, The neat paths, the mown edges, the well. 
cared-for appearance of the graves themselves, tell a tale of 
happiness and prosperity. But here the church doors open,and 
out come a crowd outnumbering by three to one the sorry crew 
whom we saw entering in, A very different set of figures, 
toe, is shown—sturdy, broad-shouldered young fellows, buxom, 
rosy-cheeked girls, the men ready to, do a day’s work or a day’s 
play with the peasantry of any county in England or country in 
the world, and the women ready and fit, when their time comes, 
to reproduce the like again. These are followed by the tall- 
hatted, black-coated farmers, with prosperity written in every 
line of their persons and im those of their smiling wives, They 
form a little group at the church door to pass the time of day 
with the Squire, who, like themselves, in full Sunday rig, is now 
coming out. Nor will their conversation consist of one continual 
grumble as to reduction of rent or damage by game. No; rather 
it will be a pressing invitation to luncheon when he comes to 
shoot the birds, of which ‘“‘there fare to be a tidy lot, and old 
hares too,” or an offer to help entertain at the cricket match 
against an adjoining parish. As the group come chatting on to 
the green, where the rest of the congregation are assembled, hats 
are touched or raised and “Good mornings” exchanged all round, 
while the younger members of the Squire’s family will have 
several greetings to make with, perhaps, young Eke, the best 
bowler in the village, or old Mutimer, who knows where the big 
pike lie. 

The labourer of to-day may indeed be as good as his master, 
hut there can be no question as to his inferiority to his prede- 
cessor, who had less exalted views. 

It is not, however, necessary to work our comparison to the 
bone, and it cannot, of course, be denied that in many ways the 
new order shows an improvement on the old. Let us leave it at 
the indisputable point—z.e., that the general prosperity of our 
rural districts shows during the last few years a terrible deterio- 
ration; let. us review the reasons which have caused it, and search 
for any hopes of a possible improvement. Of such causes I think 
we may take it without doubt that the main ones are two— 
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firstly, the depreciation of land value, coupled with the increased 
burdens which the said land has to bear, and, secondly, the 
increase of, and possibly improvement in, education. 

The land-owning class are probably too apt to attribute the 
whole of their misfortunes to the great drop in wheat which took 
place towards the end of the last century. True it is that if 
wheat had kept up at the price to which it had then risen land- 
lords would have been able to withstand the present burdens 
imposed upon land and to maintain that state and modi- 
fied feudal system which gave fair scope to the farmer and did 
much to make life worth living for the labourer. But it should 
be remembered that it is hardly fair to take the price of wheat 
at its highest and to form calculations on that basis. Such cal- 
culations are on a line with those of the man who mourns his 
losses in a Stock Exchange transaction on the basis of what he 
would have made had he got out on the top of the market. Also, 
again allowing that under such circumstances the landowner 
could have borne the burdens that now exist, could he have borne 
those that would have existed? The truth, at first kept hid, then 
muttered in private, and now proclaimed on the housetops, is 
that successive Radical Governments have determined to break 
down the old system of landlordism, and that Conservative 
Governments have not had the will when they have had the 
power of helping that system. The insidious and growing 
burdens imposed and the expedients invented have already gone 
far to effect their purpose, and had better times given more power 
of resistance to the system the burdens which are killing it would 
have also grown proportionately heavier. 

The spread of education, the circulation of cheap literature, 
and the evolution of the Yellow Press form the other great causes 
of agricultural decay. A little knowledge is a dangerous thing, 
and the incomplete knowledge and half-truths of the Board 
school form a most fertile soil for the full-flavoured lies, now 
freely circulated in every kind of literary trash, to take root in. 
The ill results and spirit of unrest engendered are very far from 
being confined to any class or occupation. Such results are seen 
in the mass of young officers in the Army, young clerks in the 
bank or in other respectable, steady businesses who quit their 
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positions for precarious but highly coloured openings to which 
their attention has been drawn. The result of the change is in 
most cases a source of deep regret. 

In our villages it is, alas! not merely a large proportion, but it 
is at the very least nine out of every ten able-bodied youngsters 
who are lured away. In some cases education has implanted in 
the boy’s mind a determination to do well and get on. He looks 
around him fora chance to rise, and notes that even for the most 
conscientious, intelligent, and persevering the chance of doing 
more than rise to team-man or shepherd with a weekly wage of 
fourteen to sixteen shillings is extremely slender. Then his eye is 
caught by some mention of emigration, which tells tales of huge 
wages at first, and shortly the possession on the easiest terms of a 
homestead of hisown. The boy ponders over it, makes his resolution, 
and goes off. He finds the picture overpainted, the work harder 
than he had anticipated, and the cost of living infinitely greater, 
but usually he does well. He is our best product. More usually 
the boy is an ordinary boy, with no settled aspirations, but 
ready to take what comes along. He wanders into the nearest 
town, and quickly picks up a love for loafing and spectacle. He 
views when he can afford it the hired football player at work in 
the afternoon, and the music-hall artiste in the evening. Gradually 
these amusements become a semi-mania or vice with him, and he 
cannot do without them. He never comes back, or if he does it 
is as @ prematurely old and broken man. 

There remain to form the workers of what is even yet our 
greatest national industry only those who are mentally incapable 
of any wish for advancement or who are physically incapable 
of realising that wish—in a word, the refuse. 

How is this to end, and is there a remedy? All credit must 
be given to the present Government in that they realise the 
gravity of the situation, though it would perhaps be strange if 
they did not, seeing that for it they and a succession of their 
predecessors must be held to a large extent responsible. They 
have designed two measures, one intentionally as a remedy, and 
the other in all probability with a somewhat twofold purpose. 
The former of these is the Small Holdings Act, and the latter the 
Old Age Pensions Bill. I think that it can hardly be said that 
the Old Age Pensions Bill was meant as a benefit to agriculture, 
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still less as one to that bugbear of all good Liberals, the landlord. 
At the same time it is not unlikely that it will be proved that of 
all classes of people who will derive benefit from that Bill it is 
the good landlords who will derive the most. From time im- 
memorial the vast majority of landlords have felt it incumbent 
on them to distribute pensions both directly and indirectly with 
a lavish hand; directly, by pensioning off all those old men who 
have had any length of service with them on the farm, in the 
garden, in the carpenter’s yard, or in the woods; indirectly, in 
paying full wages to all the old derelicts who do and can only do 
a half-day’s work. This burden is now to a great extent raised 
from them, and this saving is practically a boon to agriculture at 
large. The other measure, the Small Holdings Act, is designedly 
intended to help and give a chance to the labourer to rise. The 
landlord and farmer were, of course, to suffer, but that was only 
an incident, albeit a fortunate one; the main object was to place 
upon the land a race of hardy peasant proprietors or occupiers, 
who should prove worthy successors of the fine labouring class, 
whose day the Government considers to be past. To any man 
who is a patriot the success or failure of this scheme must be of 
almost more importance even than the educational wrangle or 
the last attempt to save this country from conscription. That 
there are cases where the new Act will work favourably and bring 
a measure of prosperity and happiness I think that even the most 
bigoted Tory will hardly deny. Such cases are those where 
an intensive system of agriculture is possible; where in the 
neighbourhood of towns or of suitable railway centres market 
gardens are practicable and paying, or where, owing to soil and 
situation, fruit-growing may be carried on at a profit. When, 
however, these peculiar conditions do not exist it seems hardly 
likely that the rosy anticipation of the Act will be realised. As 
I have said, it was the intention of the Government, at least if 
one may judge by the speeches of the introducers of the measure, 
to produce a crop of yeomen who should possess or occupy 
holdings of sufficient size to support themselves and families by 
their own undivided efforts. The main attraction offered was to 
be the joy of possession and the satisfaction of feeling that the 
fruits of a man’s labour were for himself alone. The picture was 
anattractive one. Does it showany signs of becoming a reality ? 
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We may take it, I think, as a fact that on the average good land 
of the eastern counties the smallest farm from which by purely 
agricultural methods a man can keep himself and family is 
twenty acres. From such an area a man with a hard-working 
wife and an able-bodied son can by the sweat of his brow earn a 
bare living. But in Norfolk and Suffolk, who head the list for 
land acquired ostensibly for this purpose, how many holdings of 
this minimum size have been formed. In either case practically 
none. In Norfolk, which easily comes first with over 2500 acres of 
land acquired, the average holding is barely nine acres. The 
powers entrusted to the county council have been used almost 
exclusively to provide land to fill up the overtime of those other- 
wise employed. Five acres is given to the blacksmith, six to the 
publican, and as much more to the small shopkeeper. As at 
present administered in the eastern counties, the Act tends to 
diminish rather than increase the population working on the 
land. Nor do I for one regret this, for I am convinced that if 
there is one class of man whose lot is hard and whose life is 
dreary it is the small holder. In the imagination of the present 
party in power, whose ranks are almost entirely devoid of men 
with even a fair, let alone an expert, still less a practical know- 
ledge of agriculture, the small holder’s time is mainly occupied 
with reaping his various crops and selling them. Light work and 
good pay loom large. In reality the small holder, combining as 
he does in himself the work on a small scale of the whole staff of 
a farm, burns the candle at both ends. He must rise at the hour 
of the ordinary horseman—say 4.30 on a January morning—and 
he must be up at night with his sick or calving stock. No half- 
holiday is there for him on Saturday, no whole holiday on 
Sunday. And when his year’s work is done what has he made? 
A pittance at which the ordinary mechanic would turn up his 
nose. If this is the sole boon that is to be doled out to the 
peasant, Heaven help him from such generosity. What prospect, 
then, is there of brighter days? I must confess to taking a 
pessimistic view. Until some Ministry, whether Liberal or 
Conservative, comes into power which will forsake the idea that 
agriculture can be benefited by helping one class at the expense 
of another, I fear that of substantial improvement there is no 
hope. Lift off the crushing and, as Mr. Asquith only the other 
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day admitted, utterly unjust burdens beneath which the life is 
being squeezed out of the countryside—this is the first step— 
then, if you like, devise a system for giving a more than starvation 
wage to the actual labourer. Farmer and landlord alike would 
be ready enough to give a higher wage had they but got the 
money, and could thereby ensure a better class of man. But how 
can they give what at present they have not got? Still more 
important than the raising of the actual labourer’s wage do I 
regard the raising of the wage attached to the higher subordinate 
positions. Let the wage of the team-man, the shepherd, and the 
foreman be raised, not a trifle, but bya really substantial increase, 
and it will give that chance to rise and that object for ambition 
without which man is little better than an automaton. 


CRANWORTH. 
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BISMARCKIANISM IN BUSINESS 


BeroreE I enter into a somewhat severe criticism of certain German 
methods, I feel bound to say that I do not intend to incriminate 
German industry as a whole. Every traveller has to acknow- 
ledge that German success in South America, as well as in the 
rest of the world, is primarily due to the well-known qualities of 
the German race—discipline, hard work, audacity. It would be 
foolish to minimise Krupp’s achievements at the very moment 
when the whole world is admiring Essen’s growing capacity for 
naval equipment. In the field of artillery, in the other varieties 
of gunnery, Krupp’s gigantic black tower stands among the 
highest in the world. 

However, this very fact makes it only more astounding that 
a firm of such standing should resort to the shameless business 
methods disclosed by the field artillery competition in Argentina. 
Should the under-dog attempt tricky methods public opinion 
might take his weakness into account and be somewhat lenient; 
but when the trickster is at the same time powerful there is no 
reason why he should be excused and escape punishment. If it 
does not very much matter to us that Tom Brown should have 
been caught lying by the Fourth-form master, things are quite 
different when the liar is a firm which equals in size all its com- 
petitors combined and can afford to equip eight battleships in a 
single year. It is hardly possible to understand how Krupp’s 
representative in Buenos Ayres could be driven to using certain 
irregular methods without realising the critical situation in which 
the German firm found itself as far as the field artillery was con- 
cerned when the recent competition opened in Argentina. 

Nothing is more important for firms like Krupp or Ehrhardt 
in Germany, Armstrong or Maxim in England, Schneider-Canet 
or St. Chamont in France, than to hold their own in the inter- 
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national field-gun competitions. Nations are, as a rule, more 
careful in buying a gun than individuals. As they want to make 
sure of getting the best field gun they usually submit the different 
proposed types to the hardest competitive trials. Those trials 
may take place at each separate plant when the appointed com- 
mission choose to examine the guns on the spot, or, as is more 
often the case, the different guns are sent to the interested 
country and vie publicly with each other. In any case the trial 
commission do their utmost to test the solidity of the guns; each 
piece has to fire a considerable number of shots, after which it is 
recklessly drawn through the worst possible roads, fields, and 
rocks, and has to undergo again another firing practice; the 
competition lasts sometimes for seven or eight months, and is so 
hard that the best guns may fail to stand the final test. As the 
examining commission is generally unbiassed a victory in the gun 
competition amounts for a firm to the best possible advertise- 
ment. 

Now, in respect of those international prize-fights, Krupp’s 
present position is that of a former champion who for the last 
six years has been regularly knocked out by a superior rival. Up 
to 1903, Krupp’s field artillery was usually the most favoured of 
all. Although Sweden and Roumania had adopted it without 
any competition, and Switzerland after a short trial of eight days, 
which amounted practically to nothing, it is only fair to say that 
in three competitions—Switzerland (1901), Holland (1901-2), 
Denmark (1902), Krupp’s gun got the first place over all the 
others, including Schneider, on account of its exactness and firm- 
ness. But things have gone astray since 1903, which was about 
the time when Le Creusot brought out its new 75 mm. field gun. 
There has not been a single open competition for the last six 
years in which Krupp has not been beaten by his French com- 
petitor. This does not mean that Krupp has not had any new 
order since 1903. Four countries have, in fact, bought their field 
guns from the German firm. But out of the four orders, two only, 
those from Brazil (1903-04) and Belgium (1903-05) were pre- 
ceded by a regular competition, and in neither of those two com- 
petitions did Schneider take any part. The third of the four 
countries, Japan, made with Krupp during the war (at the begin- 
ning of 1905) a rather drastic contract which could not, owing to 
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circumstances, result from a competitive examination; after the 
war Was over, Japan tried vainly to give a new order for field 
artillery to Vickers-Maxim, and found that she was bound by 
her contract with Krupp. As for the last country, Italy, the 
Government thought convenient, for several reasons, to make with 
Krupp a series of contracts from 1905 until 1907 without giving 
a chance to the other firms; it was only in 1908 that a Parlia- 
mentary Commission of Inquiry was appointed to demonstrate 
that the gun Italy had acquired from Krupp was better than any 
other, including Schneider, which, of course, they eventually 
proved. 

While these four orders had been only based on incomplete or 
irregular competitions, in all serious competition Krupp was 
beaten by Schneider. In the Servian competition of 1906 it 
might be said that while the Schneider mountain gun was given 
the first rank, Krupp’s field gun was preferred at first and that 
financial reasons had something to do with the Government's 
decision in favour of Schneider; the truth seems, however, to be 
that neither of the two field guns seemed strong enough for the 
Servian roads, and that Le Creusot alone was prepared to change 
the gun in accordance with the wishes of the commission. ‘This, 
however, was the only doubtful case, and in the five other com- 
petitions—(Portugal 1903-04, Bulgaria 1904, Spain 1904, Peru 
1905, and Greece 1907) the Commission’s award proved strongly 
in favour of the French gun. The most striking of all was 
perhaps the report of the Portuguese Commission. After acknow- 
ledging the qualities of Krupp’s gun, the Portuguese officers state 
that they nevertheless think it inferior to its rival, and conclude 
with the following remarks : 


On one side is a field gun (Krupp’s gun) which seems to rely and live on 
the past, and which enters with a kind of fear, with defective and sometimes 
unacgeptable devices upon the great problems the artillery has to solve in every 
country. 

On the other a field gun (Schneider-Canet’s gun) which, without deserting 
the traditional methods, opens new horizons to the tactics and technicalities of 
the field artillery—a homogeneous gun, well balanced and in harmony with the 
ideas of its time; finally, a gun which answers to all the needs of the present 
tactics.* 


* Conclusions of the Portuguese Commission. Official inquiry, chap. iii., 


1904, 
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It must have been hard indeed for old Kruppto hearsuch an 
award and to score 0 to 6 in the world-wide matcli he used to 
win ten years ago. 


Such were the conditions when a seventh competition took 
place in Argentina last year. German expectations had been 
more sanguine than ever. As the Argentine army is drilled by a 
German military mission and has adopted the German style even 
in its uniform, there seemed to be very little doubt about the 
result of competition. The Argentine Secretary of War was 
more or less openly admitting his preference for Krupp. It was, 
therefore, for the German firm an unexpected disaster, when 
alter a series of very hard trials, which the Krupp field gun did 
not stand up to the end, the Commission once more gave priority 
to Schneider. 

It is only too easy to fancy what must have been the feelings 
of Krupp’s representative in Buenos Ayres when this award was 
made public. To be beaten for the seventh time and to lose the 
game in a country where German interests and influence are 


steadily growing, was harder than all previous defeats. It became. 


indeed, for Krupp’s reputation a question of life and death. 
Under the circumstances, Krupp decided apparently to do his 
utmost to get the Argentine order in spite of the result of the 
competition. A great opportunity was offered him by the fact 
that the Argentines are a very sensitive people, that they want 
to make sure of getting from Europe the best available, and 
that public opinion—owing to the concentration of the population 
in Buenos Ayres—is practically controlled by two or three 
papers. Krupp’s representative thought it, therefore, worth 
while to try to ‘‘educate”’ public opinion ‘in deutscher 
Beleuchtung.”’ 

Although I do not intend to deal at length with the various 
statements which Krupp’s agent made openly, I want to give a 
single instance of certain German ways of interpreting the truth. 
Here is an account of Krupp’s victory in Brazil, according to a 
circular sent by Herr H. Marquardt, representative of the firm 
Fried. Krupp, A.G., on October 27, 1908 : 

From 1902 to 1904 [says Herr Marquardt] comparative trials took place 
in Brazil with the following different types: 
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Ehrhardt . . 2 patterns. Schneider . 38 patterns. 
Krupp ... 2 me Vickers we or 
Saint-Chamond 1 > 


In October 1902 the Commission published its report, which was favourable 
to the Krupp gun; but a change of Government having occurred, new trials 
were ordered, in which the following firms took part : 


Krupp. Schneider, 


On August 11, 1903, the Schneider gun No. 3 and the Krupp gun of 7 em. 
were badly damaged by a fire which broke out in the yard where the Schneider 
gun had been located, said fire being followed by an explosion. While the 
Schneider gun was completely useless, the Krupp gun could be repaired, and 
it fired a series of shots which proved its extraordinary resistance. Imme- 
diately after these trials the Commission gave the Krupp gun of 7:5 cm. 
unanimous preference. During the trials the Krupp field guns had fired 
over one thousand shots, among which were several series of quick-firing 
on a rocky soil. Moreover, they had stood rolling trials under very difficult 
conditions, 


This is the truth according to Brazilian public documents: 

1. Krupp’s agent asserts that the 1902 Commission, after 
having examined the guns of five firms, gave Krupp a definite 
preference and that a change of administration was the only fact 
that delayed the order. 

The decision of the President of the United States of Brazil, 
dated December 28, 1902, states, on the contrary, that the 
Commission did not express a positive opinion on the Krupp field 
gun 7 cm. L. 30, and secondly, that out of six members, 
four only recommended the Krupp gun, and admitted at 
the same time that the said gun was the only one among the 
three (Vickers-Maxim, Schneider-Canet, Krupp) for which a 
trial took place. 

2. As for the 1903 competition, Krupp’s agent, while admit- 
ting that a fire prevented Schneider’s gun from being tried, gives 
nevertheless to understand that the French field gun had been 
examined beforehand by the Commission. 

The Commission’s official report (page 3) says: “The firm 
Schneider delivered in time its pattern which consisted of a 
75 gun, but unfortunately . . . this pattern was completely 
damaged by the fire of August, last year, before having been 
presented to the Commission.” 

3. According to Krupp, the very gun which had been damaged 
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by the fire stood a very hard series of experiences and determined 
the Commission to adopt the Krupp type. 

According to the same official report, it was not this gun— 
an old one of the 7 cm. type—but the new Krupp 75 mm. 
which was given the first place. As for the trials, the Krupp 
75 fired in all 250 shots instead of 1000; there were no rolling 
trials at all.* | 

4, “*. . . The Commission gave the Krupp gun of 7°5 cm. 
unanimous preference’’ (Krupp’s agent’s circular). 

“Confirming this opinion,” says the official report, “the 
Commission affirms once more that for the reasons already 
advanced, none of the guns, including the gun which gained priority 
in the competition, are in a condition to be acquired for the 
re-armament of our field artillery. . . .” 

This negative award of the Commission is dated September 9, 
1904. In July 1904, 1.e., two months earlier, ithe Brazilian Govern- 
ment had already ordered four batteries from Krupp. In other words, 
while Krupp’s agent is presenting the Brazilian order as an over- 
whelming technical victory, the most reliable documents show 
that Krupp took an unfair advantage over Schneider who had 
heen handicapped by an unexpected accident ; that it was never- 
theless impossible for the German gun to secure inits favour any- 
thing more than a negative award; finally, that the Brazilian 
order was given to Krupp two months before the Commission had 
issued its report, which implies that Krupp owed his victory to 
other reasons than technical superiority. Such an instance of 
German truthfulness sounds rather suggestive of Krupp’s whole 
system. However, Herr Marquardt’s circular appears to be mere 
child’s play when it is compared with another and more effective 
way of influencing public opinion, which might be called the 
adaptation to business of the Ems-telegram method. 


As such an appellation may seem unjustified, it is necessary 
to recall briefly the facts which originated in Buenos Ayres a series 
of Bismarckian telegrams. Very few people in Europe paid any 
attention whatever to an accident which occurred in Vicalvaro, 
Spain, on September 17, 1908, when a Schneider gun of the old 


* Letter of General Mendes d’Moraes, Director of the Artillery, President 
of the Commission in Jornal del Commercio, May 30, 1904. 
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type injured several Spanish gunners. According to the principal 
papers of Madrid, El Liberal, El Heraldo, El Imparcial, and Le 
Epoca, which published also some extracts from the military 
periodicals—Correspondencia Militar and Kjercito y Armada, the 
accident happened in the following way. The 4th regiment of 
light artillery was practising between Vicalvaro and Barajas, when 
the gunner of the 4th gun in the 2nd battery, named Andrés 
Garcia, pushed the breech too gently and failed to close it properly, 
whereupon his sergeant’ took the handle, opened the breech again, 
and pushed it heavily in order to show how it had to be closed; 
an explosion resulted ; the breech was thrown backwards as well 
as the bottom of the shell, killing Andrés Garcia, severely injuring 
two sergeants and five men, and slightly five others. 

The Spanish comment on the accident was unanimous. La 
Epoca, El Imparcial, and El Heraldo of the 19th, while stating 
that the accident. had been caused by a Schneider quick-firing gun, 
added that, the said gun was one of the old ones and that the great 
superiority of the more recent ones lay in their safety as far as 
the primatures were concerned. As to the cause of the explosion 
the general tendency was to ascribe it to a defect in the closing 
system of the old guns, although this was the first accident that 
had occurred for years. Nothing, however, was said against the 
French firm which had already offered the Spanish Government 
in 1905 to modify the old guns by adapting to them the new 
safety devices. El Heraldo, of the 19th, recalls an accident of the 
same kind which had happened to a Krupp gun in 1905, and 
another article in Ejercito y Armada, quoted in El Inberal, of the 
23rd, after saying that all the old guns, Krupp’s as well as 
Schneider’s, had a defective closing system, adds that the only 
reliable system is the new hammer of the recent Schneider gun; 
the same article asks the Government to have the old guns 
mended in the Spanish plants, mainly in Trubia, without applying 
to foreign firms. 

As for the French press, a short notice appeared in Le Temps 
of September 19, saying: 

‘“‘ La Epoca annonce qu’au cours d’exercices d’artillerie entre 
Vicalvaro et San Fernando, un canon a éclaté; il y a 15 artilleurs 
blessés dont plusieurs griévement.” 

Le Figaro of the 18th says: ‘La Epoca de Madrid annonce 
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que, au cours d’exercices un canon a éclaté blessant 15 artilleurs 
dont plusieurs gravement.”’ 

Le Matin of the 18th says: “ Des artilleurs espagnols s’exer- 
cent 4 Vicalvaro; un canon éclate; 15 soldats sont griévement 
blessés.” 

That was all. To use such a common sort of accident as a 
means to destroy a competitor’s reputation required a good deal 
of audacity. Indeed Hermes himself, the god of the Greek 
thieves, would have been envious of the skill and method displayed 
by the author of the telegrams which appeared in the leading 
papers of Buenos Ayres: La Nacion, La Prensa, and El Diario, 
about the Vicalvaro catastrophe. The details of this telegraphic 
news are worth reading, for they show with what perfect science 
the lies were brought forward one after the other so as to con- 
stitute a harmonious and convincing whole. 

The first telegrams were very cautious and confined them- 
selves to practising the Ems method in its original sense by 
doctoring a few words here and there: 


First Fause TeLecram (Sept. 19). 
SPAIN. 
THE VICALYARO CATASTROPHE. 
THE Commission’s INQUIRY. 

Manprip, Sept. 19.—The artillery 
commission which has been inquiring 
into the explosion of the field gun 
which caused yesterday so many victims 
on the Vicalvaro practice ground exa- 
mined yesterday the closing system of 
the guns of the same regiment. 

All of them show distortions (defor- No Madrid paper speaks of these 
maciones) of slight importance but suffi- alleged “ distortions,” but only of the 
cient to produce the explosion of the gun closing system itself, 
when the shell is put in (al oprimir la 
carga para el tiro). The Commission 
ascribes these distortions to the expan- 
sion of the metal as a result of the heat 
caused by the previous shots. 

The guns which are in question are Accurate with this exception, that 
of recent manufacture, from the firm the size was 75 mm. 

Schneider and of 80 mm, size. 
The Press criticises the acquisition of Invention of the author, 
this useless and dangerous material 
(material belico). 
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Seconp Fatse Tenecram (Sept. 22). 
THE ScHNEIDER-CANnET Guns. 


Maprip, Sept. 21.—Hi Liberal pub- 
lishes an article in its issue to-day in 
which it affirms that the construction of 
the Schneider-Canet guns is so defective 
that the Government ought to apply at 
once some drastic measures. 


This paper considers that the Spanish 
Government ought to return to said 
Jirm all the guns in bad condition. . 


. and to require the money to be 
paid back, for there are several Schneider 
guns in which fundamental faults have 
been discovered. 


Tarp FALsE TELEGRAM. 

Maprip, Sep'. 21. The condition 
of the injured men is every day more 
serious. El Liberal of to-day states 
the construction of the Schneider-Canet 
guns is so defective that it becomes for 
the Spanish Government a patriotic duty 
to return all those bad guns and ask for 
the money, as there are several 
Schneider-Canet guns in which serious 
defects have been discovered. 


So much for the beginning of the game. 


THE NATIONAL 


REVIEW 


The article alluded to appeared in 
reality in the Liberal of the 20th. 
AFTER THE CATASTROPHE—THE 
INJURY. 

The military court continues its 


inquiry. According to appearances, 
competent men assert that the explo- 
sion is due to a defect in the closing 
system, about which representations 
have been made to the contracting firm 
which is constructing 200 guns with the 
changes asked for by the experts. 

It is possible, in view of this fact, 
the firing practices will be suspended 
until the new guns are received and 
the present ones are returned to the firm 
in order that the defects may be cor- 
rected, 

New invention, 


The Liberal of the 21st does not con- 
tain anything on the Vicalvaro case 
except the following lines : 

Tue Drama or BARRAJAS, 

General Primo de Rivera had a con- 
ference yesterday afternoon with thecap- 
tain-general of thedistrict; hethinksthat 
the military authorities of the district 
should give to the minister a detailed 
account of the painful accident of 
Barrajas, and of the measures taken, 
which gained the approval of the 
Marquis de Estello, who declared him- 
self satisfied with the noble behaviour 
of the artillery officers and of the men 
of the Military Hospital who displayed 


such zeal. 


The authors of the 


campaign became evidently bolder after those first experiences, 
for they enlarged the Ems method by not merely adding a few 
words but inventing imaginary news from Spain, France, and 


England : 


FourtH Fause TEerecram (Sept. 22). 
(Supposed to come from Madrid.) 
THE ARTILLERY QuESTION— PRESS 

INFORMATION. 

Maprip, Sept, 22.—The whole press 
dealing with the disclosures which 
have resulted from the inquiry made 
after the catastrophe which occurred in 
the Vicalvaro camp. El Jmparcial, El 
Liberal, El Heraldo and the papers of 
the widest circulation publish letters 
from the officers who have examined the 
guns bought in France. 

All of these letters reproduce the 
award against those guns and hint that 
the material exported by the firm 
Schneider (entregado para la expor- 
tacion) is always of an inferior quality 
to the material which is reserved for 
France. 


Firth Fatse TreLecram (Sept. 22). 
(Supposed to come from Paris.) 
FRANCE, 

DEFECTS IN THE ARTILLERY. 
QUESTION IN PARLIAMENT, 

Le Temps continues its campaign in 
favour of an extensive and minute in- 
spection of the actual artillery. 

Jt asserts that the guns of the 
Schneider-Canet system have an original 
defect which is the cause of the numerous 
accidents which sow death among the 
gunners who attend to them. The 
defect, says Le Zemps, is the screw of 
the breech and the hammer (el percutor 
formado por un martillo accionado 4 
mano). The same paper goes on ex- 
plaining, with many details, the present 
state of the guns, 


Sixro Farse Terzeram (Sept. 22). 
(Supposed from London.) 

THE FRENCH AND THE SPANISH PREss. 
A DEBATED QUESTION—THE FRENCH 
ARTILLERY. 

The French press attacks the Spanish 
press in regard to the articles published 
VOL. LiiI 


BISMARCKIANISM IN BUSINESS 


No letter was published in the 
Spanish press and all the details are 
invented. 


Nothing appeared in Le Temps on 
the artillery question after Sept. 19. 


This alleged quarrel between French 
and Spanish papers never took place. 
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about the explosion of a Schneider gun. 
The Madrid periodicals ask that all the 
artillery sold to the Government by the 
jirm should be returned to it and that 
the artillery officers in charge of the 
reception of the material should be sued. 

The Paris press defends the guns 
of national manufacture and says that 
if the guns sold by Schneider to Spain 
are in such bad condition, it should be 
ascribed to the foolishness of the 
artillery officers and never to any 
defects in the guns which are sub- 
jected in Spain, it is well known, to 
excessive loading (tiros con cargas 
excessivas). 


Look at the English papers of Sep- 
tember 22. 


After having forged a dispute between the French and the 
Spanish press, Krupp’s advocate succeeded in going even farther. 
A gun explosion had just occurred on board the French ironclad 


Latouche-Tréville. 


Though the French Navy guns are all con: 


structed in the Government dockyards, this was a fine opportunity 
for bringing new charges against Schneider, and for employing 
against the rival firm not only the Spanish press, but now the 


French press itself ! 


SEVENTH Fatse TELEGRAM. 

THE Press AND THE ARTILLERY. 

EcHOES FROM THE VICALYARO 
CATASTROPHE. 

Maprip, Sept. 23.—The private 
Andrés Garcia is dead; he was one 
of the privates who were injured in 
consequence of the Schneider gun’s 
explosion. In announcing that death, 
the press insists on the necessity for 
returning the whole of the artillery 
brought from said firm, because it 
considers it as a danger. 

The news of the catastrophe which oc- 
curred on board the battleship “ Latouche- 
Tréville” and the comments of the 
French press itself about the deficiencies 
of the Schneider-Canet guns have 
created a considerable feeling in this 
capital, 

General Primo de Riviero has pro- 


Andrés Garcia had died on the spot 
on the 17th of September. Nothing 
at all appeared in the Spanish press of 
September 23 about that death and 
against Creusot. 


The guns of the French Navy are 
constructed in the national dockyards 
of Ruelle. The Spanish press knows 
it well and did not say a word of 
criticism against French gun industry. 


x» 
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mised to make the firm responsible for 
the accident on the ground of general 
deficiency (deterioro) of the examined 
guns. 


Ei1eutH Fase TELEGRAM. 
Tue French ARTILLERY ACCIDENT IN 
SPAIN. 

Maver, Sepé 23.—-The local 
press continues its propaganda against 
the French guns and insists that they 
should be returned to the Schneider- 
Canet frm, arguing that the French 
press asks from the French Government 
the immediate alteration of the present 
artillery in view of the continuous 
disasters. 


Ninto Fase TELEGRAM. 
Tue TovLton CaTasTROPHE. 
KILLED AND INJURED. 

Paris, Sept. 23.—L’Hclair says: 
Thousand and one times we have 
demonstrated that the guns of the 
Navy were defective. A new catas- 
trophe has occurred to prove the 
truthfulness of our statements on that 
subject, but the Government is per- 
sistent in accusing the powder, and 
went so far as to say that our brave 
gunners do not know how to handle 
their guns, rather than acknowledge that 
the Schneider-Canet guns are useless. 

The rest of the press with more or 
less indignation deal with the subject 
in the Same way. 

Let the Government cease to hesi- 


tate and at least, for the sake of 
humanity, let them return that artillery 
to the firm from which it proceeds or 
order Schneider to melt the guns and 
erect with them a ménitment to the 
victims he has made. 
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Nothing of this in the Spanish 
press. 


L’ Eclair of the 28rd says < 

Nowvente CatasrropHe.— Encore uit 
accident dé tir. Explosion 4 bord du 
Latouche-Tréville—18 torts. 

Il y a quelques semaines, au moment 
du drame sanglant de La Couronne, 
nous écrivions que les fatalités qui 
frappent notre marine deviennent 
trop chroniques pour étre le simple 
fait d’un hasard malchanceux. 

Et nous expliquions une fois de plus 
que ces fatalités étaient dues a [in- 
curte criminelle d'un Gouvernement que 
nulle catastrophe ne semble powvoir 
arracher & sa monstrueuse apathie. 

Hier 4 Toulon, encote ét toujours 4 
Vécole de cdhnonage, treize dé ios 
braves matins viénnent de trotiver 
la mort datis uh actident de tir qui 
parait avoir été provogué comme tait 
Wautres déja par wne explosion dé 
poudre ! 

Devant Vhorreur tragique et sans 
cesse renouvelée de ces perpétuelles 
hécatombes, devant 1l’exaspération 
grandissante du public, le Ministre de 


Marine, responsable, va-t-il enfin se: 


décider & agir d'une facon efficace ? 


| 
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TentH FatsE TELEGRAM. 

THe FrReNcu ARTILLERY AND THE 

FRENCH PREss. 

Paris, Sept. 24.—The whole press is 
devoting itself with persistency to the 
task of discovering the true causes of 
the continuous accidents which repeat- 
edly occur with the artillery. The None of the papers recommended 
dailies criticise bitterly the Minister the stopping of the firing practice. 
of Marine, who, instead of stopping They criticised the navy artillery but 
after the first accident all practice made praised the French field gun. 
with a defective gun, ordered practice to 
be continued (hoping that such a dis- 
graceful incident would not occur 
again) so as to restore public con- 
fidence. 

They point out, moreover, that as As stated above, the French Navy 
for the French gun industry its lost artillery is not constructed by private 
credit caused it to overstep the limits industry but by Government yards. 
of the permitted, and they say that 
true patriotism does not consist in 
dissimulating the deficiencies of the 
artillery but in throwing on the scrap 
heap useless material. 


Such were the last masterpieces by which the Argentine public 
has been brought to believe that Krupp is the salt of the earth. 
Ingenious as the whole series of telegrams may have been, the 
most entertaining of all documents, and at the same time the 
most definite conclusion of the campaign, is to be found in 
the following statement signed by Herr H. Marquardt, agent 


of the firm Fried. Krupp A.G., and dated Buenos Ayres, 
October 26, 1908: 


In a pamphlet issued on October 23, the representative of the plant 
Schneider au Creusot (sic) amuses himself in attacking the periodicals of this 
capital, because the delegraphic news which they have received from Europe about 
a very grave accident having happened in Spain with a Schneider field gun, did 
not exactly contain words and expressions to his liking, while in fact they did no 
more than reflect the most accurate truth (porque las noticias telegraficas que han 
recibido de Europa sobre un accidente gravissimo occurrido en Espana con una 
pieza de campana de la construccion Schneider no contenian exactamente las 
palabras y terminos que a el hubieran gustado aiinque de hecho no hacian mds 
que reflejar la mas estricta verdad). 


This is the way in which Krupp is practising the famous 
deutsche Aufrichtigkeit / 
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The fact that the firm Schneider-Canet did not obtain the 
Argentine order, although it had achieved the first rank in the 
competition, has, of course, for the general public, a very slight 
interest. Schneider’s superiority may be but temporary, and it 
would not have been worth while to deal at length with a cam- 
paign of slander if nothing but the reputation of a single firm 
had been in question. But the Argentine telegrams have more 
widespread consequences, for what Krupp did to Schneider will 
very likely be repeated, or has already been tried with others. 
These few instances show with sufficient clearness that certain 
German firms have made a business of dishonesty. Bismarck 
contented himself with deception in foreign affairs, and called it 
Realpolitik; some of his disciples seem to have methodically 
applied Realpolitik to other fields and to have made of lying a prac- 
tical science. Moreover, other nations which innocently believe in 
fair-dealing must acknowledge that this policy has been up to the 
present as successful in commerce as in politics. Bismarck died 
happy. Krupp is prosperous. In our civilised world, as in old 
times, Providence itself seems to identify right with might. 

On the other hand, there is still hope that fairness may have 
its ultimate reward if it cease to be handicapped by blindness. 
‘‘The man who has been caught lying,” says a German proverb, 
‘will never be believed again, even if he tell the truth.” The 
weak point of Krupp’s business methods is that, once they 
are known, they are bound to wear themselves out. Not only in 
Europe, but in America as well, a general distrust of Germany 
is steadily growing, and hampers German influence. To old 
nations like England, who are steadfast to an ideal of fair 
dealing, this is a matter of vital interest. Public opinion has to 
realise more and more that there are two Germanys—on one 
side, the old, deep-thinking reliable nation of which Carlyle and 
Renan were both equally fond, and on the other, the new Prussian 
empire, a nation of nouveaux riches who deliberately adopt the 
Jesuistic principle that the end justifies the means. Once this 
dominating fact of present history is appreciated, statesmen 
will cease to rely on German official assurances of friendliness. 
The best way of making certain Germans harmless is to watch 
what they do in order to know what they are. 

VIDI1. 


/ 
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' facts of life. “I can call spirits from the vasty deep 


NEW SIGNS IN RUSSIA 


One needs to have lived in Russia and watched her changing 
politics on the spot for most of the last five years to see how 
deep is her vitality. Allowing that hers is a young people whose 
bruises mend sooner than the broken bones of the grown-up 
world, her recovery is yet surprising in its extent and in its 
early advent. Most of all are notable the first steps that Russia 
is taking now in her will to remain one empire and to outlive 
her enemies. 

When the two Dumas of revolution had gone their way; 
when the melodrama of terrorism gradually subsided through 
failure to attract—the governing temper among Russians having 
decided that it would rather try to cure its own ills than be ruled 
from the gutters—the easiest thing to say was that the “old 
gang” had again got the nation by the throat. It has not 
proved to be the case. The first Duma, the ‘constituent as- 
sembly,” which went to Viborg and passed its resolption calling 
on the nation to refuse taxes to the Treasury and conscripts to desert 
the Army, had its influence on the change. It helped to teach 
the Russian peasant to distinguish between brave words and the 
1”? quoth 
the Duma. “So can I,” reflected the sceptic. ‘But they won’t 
come!” 

That was three summers ago. The man to whom the Duma’s. 
challenge of civil war was then addressed, M. Stolypin, stood, 
his ground. The emergency had produced the man. Three. 
months before he was governor of the province of Saratoff, 
an unknown personality to the ordinary citizen accustomed to 
look for new Ministers in the senior bureaucracy, or among the 
political visitors of the Tsar. Public sentiment was on a mount- 
ing, emotional wave; all abuses were to be swept away; for the, 


ae 
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new Duma was the most revolutionary Parliament elected any- 
where in the past hundred years. It was the first fruit of Count 
Witte’s amazing experiment in choosing an elective council, 
intended to co-operate harmoniously with the Tsar, by universal 
suffrage of all the nationalities who had lived under his absolute 
rule. The worst of the coming storm was bound to burst on the 
Minister of the Interior, whoever he might be. He had to 
be the target for everybody with a grievance. It was a 
sound instinct of the few Conservatives who then kept their 
heads to put M. Durnovo, then Count Witte’s Minister of the 
Interior, and for long the embodiment of the principles of 
government by administrative order, out of office altogether and 
to find a new man to face the Duma. 

They paid M. Stolypin the compliment of offering him the 
post of danger. He had none of the accustomed claims to 
Imperial favour, not even long service as a tchinovnik. He was 
under forty-five years old; he had not graduated as a militant 
Crown Prosecutor in the way that M. de Plehve had won the 
confidence of the Imperial household in the campaign against 
Nihilism that followed the assassination of Alexander II.; he had 
not any of Count Witte’s international reputation for resource- 
fulness in money-raising; nor had he, like General Trepoff, a 
soldier’s record as body-guard to his Sovereign. But he was a 
self-reliant man, the younger son of a country squire, and he 
had made his way without asking favours. In the large southern 
province of Saratoff he was liked in a respectful, trusting way; 
for he kept a vigilant eye and a firm hand on his subordinates. 
He settled questions on the spot without referring to head- 
quarters at St. Petersburg. The only trouble now remembered 
of those days sprang from an impulsive gesture such as occa- 
sionally dominates his full-blooded temperament. A crowd of 
small traders came to the Governor’s house to tell him that a 
“pogrom” was being hatched against them. They wished to 
get out of the town with their families, and they could not trust 
the police escort. M. Stolypin told them to come with him. 
He mounted a horse and headed the procession from the town. 
His intervention was not so effective as he wished, for while 
he and the leaders were hit only with casual missiles the rear of 
the exodus was unmercifully belaboured. 
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His first appearances in the Duma promised little of the 
great talent and tenacity that he developed in his Premiership. 
He showed temper. M. Goremykin, a wealthy good-natured 
old gentleman, who tried to forget the Duma by never going 
near it, was his titular chief. Ministers were expected to 
treat the ragings of Russia’s first Parliament with super- 
cilious nonchalance. This did not suit the young Minister of the 
Interior at all. The only memory that remains now of those 
turbulent scenes, apart from the vehement clamour of the Group 
of Toil, the Social Revolutionaries, and the Social Democrats for 
a Communist Republic, is a mental picture of M. Stolypin’s big, 
muscular frame, erect in the orator’s tribune shouting back to 
his tormentors. Like other Russian officers of State he had 
never before had occasion to address an Assembly which 
had the right to interrupt him. Public speaking of any 
kind was the last ordeal that any Administrator was expected 
to go through. His headstrong temperament impelled him to 
let the graces of Ministerial decorum look after themselves; he 
preferred to exhort the elect of all the people so faithfully that 
they shouted back at him “‘ Enough!” The hectoring tones of 
his strong voice were probably due to nervousness, for in those 
days, at any rate, he showed himself a highly strung man. 
Under his wide, prominent brow, his deep-set, dark eyes had 
always an intense glow of life. His sanguine, red and white 
complexion did not help him to play the sphinx; he flushed and 
clenched his fist at the revolutionaries’ attacks. His full Slavonic 
lips and jet black hair and beard completed the picture of the 
big man—a natural, passionate man. 

All the while he was keeping his own counsel. Although he 
was not then Prime Minister he was trusted by the Tsar’s 
private advisers to decide the proper time to ring down the 
curtain on the first Duma. He came to the conclusion after a 
six weeks’ trial of its oratory that the effects were wholly evil; 
in particular he made sure by reports from the provinces that its 
claim to have the peasantry and the army ready to fight on its 
side was completely false. He let it ordain the compulsory 
expropriation of all landed property, the amnesty of all prisoners, 
and the autonomy for all non-Russian nationalities in the empire. 
After that token of its intentions he closed its doors. The same day 
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he was appointed Prime Minister, while remaining Minister of the 
Interior. He set to work forthwith on the prosecution of the 
policy which in three years has brought his country to good 
order and a fair prospect of prosperity. 

M. Stolypin has acted on the conviction, shared by many 
foreigners who have lived much among Russians and like 
them cordially, that of the two charges commonly brought 
against all Russian administration of cruelty and corruption, 
the latter is the greater danger. There are about a hun- 
dred and fifty million Russians who are neither gaolers nor 
in gaol. Their general sentiment regarding the administra- 
tion of the law is that a criminal trial usually proceeds with 
considerable fairness, but that any litigant who finds him- 
self trying to get redress in the civil courts will find an empty 
purse a terrible handicap. Venality is the worse curse to the 
country from the fact that so little business of any kind can be 
transacted except through the intermediary of Government 
departments. The pessimism of the average man, his shoulder- 
shrugging doubts whether anything in Russia would ever get 
better, rested usually on the common belief that the all-pervading 
bureaucracy would continue to defeat him. He could prosper 
only by paying a tribute to it. 

The whole commercial community was at the mercy of the 
State Railway Department. The chiefs of sections in Russia’s 
nationalised ways and communications needed no lessons from 
America in the art of receiving valuable consideration for the 
granting of secret rebates to their customers. No business man 
in Russia had any chance until he “saw” the right person. It 
is recorded that an agent of a foreign house who had been for- 
bidden by his principals to make any personal payments in 
advance was able to sell a mechanical appliance to the Railway 
Department. It had to be bought, as his firm owned the sole 
patent rights. But he left a bad impression in Government 
railway circles. When he called on the chief of the Department, 
and, holding out his hand, exclaimed: ‘‘ How can I thank you 
for giving us the contract?” the other looked in his empty palm 
and answered coldly: ‘Since the invention of paper currency I 
find your question wholly out of place.” 

The systematised corruption was at its worst during the 
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Manchurian campaign and the subsequent social revolts in the 
provinces. Everything was subordinated to the strategic em- 
ployment of the railways. Anything loaded on a train ostensibly 
for a military commissariat would reach its destination carriage 
free. The opportunity was too tempting to be missed. The 
market speculators in forage, rations, even horses, made their 
terms with the traffic managers and their merchandise was 
franked through to Irkutsk, there to be sold on the open Siberian 
market, leaving both the Army and the Treasury duped and the 
honest business community disgusted. 

The successive official Ministers of Ways and Communications 
were powerless. The late Prince Khilkoff was a master of loco- 
motive science and transported an army of a million men across 
the Trans-Siberian railroad without a hitch; but he never knew 
or had the means of knowing the book-keeping of his traffic 
department. His successor, General Schaufuss, by profession a 
military engineer, was appointed for the specific purpose of having 
always in readiness a corps of military locomotive engineers in 
case of a renewal of a general railway strike. It was left for M. 
Stolypin to make the really suitable appointment. His new 
Minister of State Railways, M. Roukhloff, was trained in the 
penitentiary department of the Ministry of the Interior, and is 
an ex-chief Inspector of Prisons. He now exercises disciplinary 
control over his present department, which has been submitted to 
** Senatorial Revision ” by order of the Prime Minister. 

This process, akin to a Government Court of Inquiry in 
England, is being applied drastically to the railways, the com- 
missariat, the admiralty, the police department of Moscow, and 
the administration of Turkestan. The Senators’ Court compels 
the presence of persons and papers, takes evidence on oath, and 
makes a judicial report in the nature of an indictment of the 
guilty persons whom it names for the Government to prosecute. 
Its proceedings so far have been as fearless, conscientious, and 
thorough as that of any State inquiry in a country governed by 
public opinion. It is chiefly by such energetic persistence in 
stamping out corrupt officialdom that Mr. Stolypin has at last 
won the goodwill of non-political Russians. 

For a year past the fair-minded influences in the reform 
movement have given him a general support. The rabid com- 
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munists are still implacable ; but it is on the extreme right wing 


.of politics that the Premier’s bitterest enemies have gathered. 
‘They are described by M. Alexander Gutchkoff, the leader of 


the centre party, the most numerous in the present Duma, as a 
three-fold combination. There is the camarilla of private visitors 


at the Tsar’s Court, whose methods have been frustrated -by 


M. Stolypin’s open, above-board ways. Its members, moreover, 
have lost social status since the deaths of the Grand Dukes 
Alexis and Vladimir, and the withdrawal of the Grand Duke 
Nicholas Nikolaievitch from the Committee of Imperial Defence, 
But they have sunk their mutual jealousies and worked with 
a will to undermine the new régime. Their closest allies are 
“the old gang” of the Russian bureaucracy, adherents of the 
system that was in full sway so few years ago, many of 
them ambitious men still in their vigorous age. They include 
a resolute administrator in M. Durnovo who invented the system 
of political police which his successor inherited; Count Witte, 
untiring and resourceful in his schemes for the overthrow of any 
Ministry in which he is not the ruling spirit; M. Goremykin, 
the favourite politician of the old country party, of the pro- 
vincial nobility councils. In the ante-reform days he led the 
opposition to Count Witte’s centralising devices for raising fresh 
revenue. Now adversity has prevailed on them to make common 
cause. The third element in the ultra-Monarchist opposition to 
M. Stolypin has come from a group of the large landowners who 
wish to return to the days when they were satraps in their pro- 
vinces, and the official Governors sent down from St. Petersburg 
obediently did their behests. 

There are more desperate elements in the opposition. Angry, 
superseded officials, many of them waiting their trial on charges 
of corruption, are fighting with the bitter knowledge that the 
continuance of the new order means their final extinction. And 
yet M. Stolypin is helped by his enemies. It needed some 
expression of their heartfelt hatred to convince the generality of 
his countrymen that at last they had a Government that was 
reforming the administration in earnest. In the weary, unspec- 
tacular process of upholding order, the Premier has in these 
last three years been brought much in contact with the Tsar, 
The least courtier-like of men has won the confidence and hearts 
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of the Imperial family. All politics aside the great independent 
factors in the empire have given their goodwill to his honest 
energy and loyal character. Best of all his personality and 
administration are trusted by the army. 

The principle on which the new Russian internal policy is 
founded is the consolidation of the peasantry with the army, the 
development of each to make both the stronger. “If agriculture 
goes to ruin, then the empire goes to ruin, without a shot being 
fired,” is a dictum that M. Stolypin holds with von Moltke. 
When the Government’s Land Bill was introduced in the Duma, 
the Premier announced that he intended to “legislate for the 
strong.” By “the strong,” he spoke of the people who were 
able and willing to work. The Bill proposed to abolish the 
communal ownership of village property, and to establish the 
individual freehold of the peasant occupier. Unless that were 
done, he held that the rural population of Russia was doomed. 
As a good conservator, he had to lop off the withered branch, 
and the ancient Commune must go. 

The prospect at first offended the sentiment that dwelt 
kindly on the spectacle of the village mir, the parent germ of 
the State considered as one family organised under paternal 
authority. The idealogues had expatiated on its moral beauty, 
the spirit that should breathe life into and inspire the only true 
Russian system and its head the Little Father, autocrat of 
Church and State alike. 

But the realities were far otherwise. With the growth of 
peasant families and the stagnation of farming methods, the 
agricultural community was threatened with irremediable 
dilapidation. The practical men on the land agreed that 
this was so, and the Bill passed its second reading in the 
Duma by a large majority. Its bitterest opponents were the 
Social Democrats, who saw in the disappearance of the village 
Commune the loss of their pet model for the compulsory expro- 
priation of all private landowners. What is to happen, they 
cried, to the poor villagers who cannot live except by the help 
that the Commune has compelled their stronger neighbours to 
give them! M. Stolypin answered again that he was legislating 
for the fit; that the creation of an independent population of 
yeomen farmers, who could employ the less fit as their farm 
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hands, was infinitely preferable to letting the old system 
drag on. 

A notable step has already been taken towards holding the 
army and the land together. The Ministers of War and Agri- 
culture have joined in preparing a scheme for instructing the 
soldier conscripts in farming. The drift of the young population 
in Russia towards the towns is not visible to anything like the 
degree one notices in western Europe; but it will be one of the 
consequences of the breaking up of the communes. To meet that 
eventuality the Government has undertaken to teach the recruits, 
of whom it raises about half a million a year, almost all of them 
from the country, a trade which should support them after they 
have gone to the reserve. There is nothing stupid or clumsy 
about the Russian peasant, nothing of the yokel of caricature, 
except his shock of hair and primitive garb. He is apt at many 
things and easily taught. His physical toughness is not exceeded 
anywhere. He has the solid military virtue of faith in authority 
and discipline, and reverence for his monarch. He has to be 
saved from the beggarly economic fate that agriculture, as 
practised hitherto, has usually reserved for him. 

Teachers have been provided to give the troops general and 
special tuition in farming. The general elementary course is 
given to all; the special lessons to those who volunteer to take 
them. ‘The soldiers are instructed in the life and cultivation of 
plants, in the preparation of the soil; the art of sowing and the 
rotation of crops; harvesting and storing; the preparation of 
winter fodder and of pasture lands; the tending of cattle, of 
vegetables, of fruit. Even improved bee-keeping is taught. To 
help the soldiers’ memories and to encourage their continued 
interest after they have left the ranks, the Government has 
prepared for them booklets on farming and forestry. It offers a 
number of premiums in each province to former soldiers who 
get the best results from their land, and who, by their example, 
raise the standard among their neighbours. The scheme com- 
mends itself the more to the Government because the teachers 
themselves are included in the army. Revolutionary exhor- 
tations are not likely to get mixed up with precepts on 
husbandry. 


The land cultivators are being helped in another way. In 
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Russia the State is agreat bayer of' produce. Its Commissariat’ 
Department has for long dominated the whole market: The 
‘‘ revision” to which it is subjected, although aimed’ primarily at 


correcting’ its abuses, has already prepared‘ the way for’ better 
things. The-system adopted usually by the Government agents: 


was-to.deal with a ring of'speculators who paid a‘commission of 
ten per cent: for the business that was put in their way. It was 
of:such volume, and 'the speculating agents were so well organised 
that they crushed all other influences in fixing prices. Farmers 


had to take their figures or run a great risk of not disposing of 


their produceat all. M. Stolypin and ‘the Minister of Agriculture 
have now stopped that: They have made an arrangement with 
the Zemstvos; the representative councils embracing all grades of 
the landed interest, to be the recognised medium for furnishing 
the Commissariat with reports: on the amount: of local supplies 
and the prices that govern the local business. On this foundation 
a system of agricultural associations is growing up. They become 
security for capital invested in the land, for agricultural 
machinery, seed and stock. The largest of these, the Volga« 
Kama Association, comprises estate owners, farmers and peasants. 


It covers the provinces of Kasan, Samara, Saratoff, Simbirsk, 
Pensa ‘and Ufa: 


Allthe tendency of these changes is to break down the power: 


in the social life of the country of the State functionary, the 
creation: of ‘Count Witte’s régime. Although it was he who 
extended the Government ownership of the railways in Russia 
and made the Government the sole distiller‘and vendor of alcohol, 
he never set himself up as the champion of the view that the 
State should economically be the best’ head of the industries 
conducted within its boundaries: What he felt was that fields 
of employment must be thrown open for the moneyless educated 
youth, which the turbulent universities were letting loose year 
alter year. He drafted them by the thousand into'the subordinate 
ranks of the civil service; new departments were created to 
absorb them. When thesystem could swallow no more thé angry 
youth left outside preached revolutionary socialism with such zest 
that they secured-the strike of the State railway employees and 
the complete paralysis of the Government machine. Asa political 
consummation: this seemed ‘fatal to Count Witte’s career. He 
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was released from office by the Tsar, without the customary 
words of thanks. But the country is young and has survived 
the ordeal. The Count himself declares that he is not yet done 
with; and he has reappeared as the brain of the combination 
that is contriving pitfalls for M. Stolypin. 

The vulnerable point as revealed so far in the Prime Minister’s 
equipment as the strong man of a quasi-autocracy is his tem- 
peramental inclination to browbeat his adversaries. For his 
chastening they sought to devise a crisis on the question of 
establishing a Naval General Staff. All parties to the quarrel 
favoured the proposal. The casuistry that was able to find a 
principle on which to do battle recalls the days of that valiant, 
obscurantist warrior, the late M. Pobiedonostzeff. The Govern- 
ment, with the Imperial assent, introduced into the Duma 
a Bill sanctioning the required expenditure. There arose on 
the extreme right an out-and-out champion of autocracy pure 
and simple, M. Markoff, who declared that the Duma was 
treasonably usurping the Monarch’s prerogative in daring to dis- 
cuss any matter connected with Imperial Defence. M. Markoff 
found few to back him in the Duma, but by the time the Bill 
reached the Council of Empire all the interests which had been 
disturbed by the vigour of M. Stolypin’s new broom banded 
together to denounce him as a dangerous man. It needed the 
votes of the Cabinet, which never before had been cast, to get 
the Bill through the Council. Finally the Tsar decided not to 
affix his signature. 

Meanwhile a study of the fundamental laws which control 
the Duma’s activities convinced the Prime Minister and most 
other people that the sections dealing with the control of the 
national defences were much wanting in precision. The Tsar 
and M. Stolypin came to an agreement that the latter, with his 
Ministers of War and Marine, should draw up an interpretation 
of the section. Thus the rebuff to the Premier, which his enemies 
had so carefully prepared, failed. The Minister survived with 
his strength unimpaired. 

Taken all in all, the play of forces in Russia points assuredly 
to regeneration and improvement. The revival of Russia’s 
patriotism is genuine and spontaneous. The virile sense of the 
average man is heartily sick of being cursed at and prayed for by 
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foreign humanitarian doctrinaires. He has heard enough, more- 
over, from his own fellow subjects of the superior cultures and 
virtues of Poles and Finns and Baltic Teutons; and the cam- 
paign of disintegration has ended in the uprising of a powerful 
nationalist Russian movement. It is the revulsion of sound 
instinct against sham reasoning. The thorough conviction of 
the country is turning cordially to M. Stolypin in his determina- 
tion to keep Russia one and make her strong. 


FREDERICK RENNET. 


“= 


“SOCIETY” AND POLITICIANS 


DIsHEARTENED Unionists in the Provinces who in 1904-5 watched 
the ship of State drifting on to the rocks for lack of foresight, 
decision and control, would be the last to deprecate the incisive, 
and not unfruitful admonitions which have been addressed to the 
Front Opposition Bench since the consequent shipwreck. But 
the “Old Parliamentary Hand ” who discoursed in a recent issue 
of the National Review on the “ Front Bench and Back Benches” 
justly directed attention to the quality of the crew. It is true 
of a Party, as it is true of a State, that on the average, it will 
get as good leaders as it deserves, and the grumblers who 
attribute our misfortunes to the defects of the Front Bench need 
to be reminded that Ministers are mainly what the Party makes. 
them. The Front Bench has been evolved by the Party 
out of such materialsas the Party has enlisted. Individuals may 
owe something to luck, or favour, or push, but they do not get 
Office unless they have come to the front amongst their peers. 
They are formed by the atmosphere and tradition of the Party, 
and their effectiveness in the country, their Departments, or the 
House is increased or diminished as the vitality and earnestness 
of Back Benches wax or wane. Doubtless there is the innate 
difference of personality. One Minister can make better use than 
another of the same conditions, be they favourable or adverse: 
but the effectiveness of each Minister is ultimately dependent 
upon the vigour of the Party which has formed him. 

It is easy to demand the exclusion of second-rate Ministers 
from the next Unionist Cabinet, but should not the Party first 
ask itself whether it can supply men who will do better? and if 
not, why not? 

A Party Leader has three main responsibilities. He has to 
organise the men and the resources at his disposal. He has to 


interpret, to form, and to focus into a policy the aspirations and 
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convictions of his supporters. He has to lead themin battle. If 
he is in Office, the overwhelming burden of Administration makes 
an even prior claim upon his powers. It is obvious that no man 
can fill single-handed those three spheres of Organiser, Statesman, 
and Protagonist. Yet to neglect any of them spells failure. The 
leader must of necessity delegate his responsibilities in greater or 
less degree: he can only delegate them to the men whom the 
Party has enlisted, and upon their ability, energy, and devotion 
success must depend. 

The present misfortunes of the country are notoriously due to a 
deplorable breakdown of those upon whom Mr. Balfour necessarily 
depended im all these spheres—organisation, definition of policy, 
‘and militant activity in the House ; so whatever may have been the 
shortcomings of the Front Bench, there is good cause for the rank 
and file, on the Back Benches and outside the House, to review 
their own. 

What measure of help did the Party or its official representa- 
tives contribute to Mr. Balfour in any of these labours? What 
of organisation at the last election? Some progress has been 
made since, butis it not due—like our victories at the by-elections 
—to sectional associations rather than to the responsible official 
machinery? Even now, how many seats are without Unionist 
candidates, and are drifting on to the election untouched by 
educational work? Is there no present cause for self-reproach 
in that direction amongst the rank-and-file ? 

What of Party policy? For years before the débdclethe Con- 
servative “Society ” coteries were infatuated with an unworthy 
jealousy of Mr. Chamberlain. This, far more than their belated 
économic orthodoxy reluctantly learnt from text-books, poured 
grit into the wheels of Unionist progress. Even now, it is not 
official Conservatism, but the Tariff Reform League, which has 
united the Unionist forces by compelling to come in or leaving 
on the doorstep the men who should have reviewed their 
defunct dogmas six years ago in the light of changed conditions. 
Probably the three decisive blunders which undermined the late 
Government were the failure to do promised justice to England, 
by giving Englishmen (especially in Greater London) equal voting 
power with the Irish and the Welsh; the Macdonnell policy in 
Treland; and theseparation from Mr. Chamberlain after his return 
from South Africa. The lack of courage and of insight into 
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fundamental Unionist convictions shown in trifling with these 
questions, damped out enthusiasm. It is the note of a Govern- 
ment without a faith that it sells its friends to buy its enemies. 
They lost their old friends. Did they buy a singlenew one? But 
what enervating influences left our chivalrous leader under the 
impression that the Party would not support him in putting his 
foot down, and above allin retaining his trusted ally? The result 
is history. The Party went down in disgrace. But it is unfair 
to look only to the Front Bench for scapegoats. The nerveless 
nescience displayed in the dying months of the last Parliament 
was no more thana symptom of the general slackness, the poverty 
of ideas and initiative, which seem to pervade the ranks of 
Unionism within the demoralising circle of London Society. 

Again: What of the Parliamentary fight? The ability and 
gallantry of Mr. Balfour with a mere handful of comrades have 
been admirable, but every Unionist who studies Questions and 
Division Lists has gnashed his teeth at the inertia of the Back 
Benches. There will be time enough to consider “ Mr. Balfour’s 
Sum in Subtraction” when we know what material the Back 
Benches can offer him for the “Sum in Addition.” Admitting 
the tyranny of the Radical Gag in extinguishing Free Speech in 
the House of Commons, there are always guerilla methods of 
protest against the tyranny of a majority which the Front Bench 
cannot undertake, and Radical Ministers have been exceptionally 
vulnerable to the ordeal of Question time. Yet on the Unionist 
Back Benches there have hitherto been few traces of the grim 
tenacity and Parliamentary industry of the old Fourth Party, or 
the Home Rule Members. We have noticed a few men striking 
an occasional blow, but their tactics have only in the present . 
Session begun to disclose the method and persistence by which 
a militant minority makes itself a power. Ministers have been 
more actively harassed by their own supporters. 

One hears dissatisfied members attribute their ineffectiveness 
to the lack of generalship in the Whip’s room. They say they 
find there neither guidance nor sympathy nor support. Of such 
things we Country-folk cannot judge. But even if it were so, 
strong men need not be turned into dead dogs by the ineptitude 
of Whips. If the grievance is valid, can they not combine to 
impress their views upon Mr. Balfour—the erstwhile member of 


the Fourth Party? In Opposition, even revolt is more hopeful 
than inertia. 
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In any case it appears to Unionists in the country that 
in every function of a Party Leader—organisation, forma- 
tion of policy, and Parliamentary fight—Mr. Balfour has had 
inadequate support. It may be that with many incomparable 
gifts as a leader, he has lacked those of a great general. A man 
may be a superlative protagonist, but a weak commander and 
organiser of men. Perchance Mr. Balfour—himself always ready 
to hold the lists against overwhelming odds—has not known how 
to enlist that organised co-operation in various spheres of Party 
management which is indispensable to a leader, and to draw 
continual reinforcements from sufficiently wide circles. Still he 
cannot enlist men if the Party cannot produce them. Let the 
neglected strong men of the Back Benches divulge their existence 
to the country, and show better fight, even if they have to form 
a fifth or sixth Party in independence of their Whips in order to 
establish a claim upon the Speaker’s eye. For those who have 
the courage and assiduity there is abundance of material in the 
speeches and acts of Ministers, which certainly, if the tables were 
turned, the Radicals would not let slip. 

But let us waive recriminations, and seek for the causes of 
our shortcomings. It is an encouraging and yet a very ominous 
fact that this lassitude is practically confined to the circles in- 
cluded or overshadowed by London “Society.” Outside, whether 
in the Provinces or the suburbs, the latent vigour, and the firm 
convictions of the rank and file of the Party have been demon- 
strated at every by-election. We Provincials take note that 
there are signal exceptions to the demoralising atmosphere in 
both Houses and in the Parliamentary circles outside them. In 
the House of Common alone the names of Cecil, Winterton, and 
Helmsley show that tenacity of political principles, and devotion 
to public duty can survive its influence. Unfortunately it is the 
average type of a new generation, and not the survivals, which 
creates the social atmosphere. The upper class, which heretofore 
bred the majority of our Parliamentary representatives and sup- 
plied the initiative and the resources for work in the constituencies, 
is apparently decadent. With every natural advantage of physi- 
cal and mental nurture, the average upper class product nowadays 
seems to be no match for the more virile flower of the middle and 
working classes. Healthy independence of character and tastes, 
devotion to the public interest (or to any interest but amusement) 
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are alike becoming rare in Society. The inherited vitality of 
race (which upper class women still preserve, until they dissipate 
it in “keeping up with the procession”’) is frittered away by 
parental irresponsibility—often commencing hefore birth—and by 
the ever-increasing excitement, restlessness, and luxury of our 
generation. Characters and abilities are atrophied by the lack 
of discipline and the pursuit of amusement from boyhood 
onwards. The badge of Catiline—“ Sui profusus, alieni avidus ”— 
betrays itself unpleasantly in both sexes. Greed of money is 
unblushing, and perhaps most shameless amongst the mothers 
and the daughters. Hence the demoralising tyranny of bridge, 
which nowadays robs Society of all attraction for intelligent 
people. We “sit down to eat and drink and rise up to play.” 
The younger generation shows cleverness and even talent, and if 
the plebeian bacillus of self-advertisement gets into aristocratic 
blood from trans-Atlantic or parvenu heiresses, personal vanity, 
and the craving for personal notoriety and power can rouse 
individuals to hysterical activity. But as a class they show little 
intellectual tenacity. Their hereditary wits are dissipated in 
bridge and sport and habitual restlessness, while they avowedly 
and truthfully disdain all moral earnestness. Altogether they 
are poor stuff for public life. 

Men such as these are quite unsuited to represent and focus 
the earnestness, the Imperial patriotism, the deep-seated con- 
victions, which form the driving-power at the heart of Unionism. 
Provincial Unionists are not snobs, but as practical men they 
value the latent forces of heredity in statesmen, as in live stock 
or wheat, and they recognise as a national asset the qualities and 
effectiveness which wealth and position confer upon those who 
use them worthily. But as practical men also, they have no use 
for the useless, whatever may be their social or financial status. 

Before the present generation of ‘‘ Society ” succumbed to this 
wave of decadence, the titled and untitled upper class showed 
strongly in the Honours Lists of the Universities, and men im- 
bued from childhood with genuine devotion to public interests 
passed thence into political life, having proved that they had 
inherited not only their advantages and abilities, but also the 
obligation to make good use of them. Let it not be thought that 
such names have altogether disappeared from the Universities, 
or from the junior ranks of the Unionist cause; but they are 
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undoubtedly more rare, while it is impossible not to observe that 
those who retain the abilities and high principles of their prede- 
cessors too often lack their energy and physique. 

The gulf between the convictions of the Party, and the 
pococurantism and sheer worldliness which sap the upper class 
is at the bottom of the political disappointments of recent 
years. Outside London Society moral and intellectual convic- 
tions inspire profoundly the Unionist Party. Inside “‘Society”’ 
there are no convictions at all, and nothing inspires anybody. 
Its standards and its pursuits and its ambitions take the edge 
off character, nerve-power, industry, and aspiration, and are 
incompatible with the whole-hearted and sustained devotion 
which the great and arduous interests of Empire demand. The 
Radicals are by no means untouched by its influence when once 
political vogue opens to them the court of Circe; but owing to 
family ties and social position the absorption of Unionist Parlia- 
mentary circles is far more intimate and therefore more injurious. 
Outside “Society,” the ability, patriotism, and sagacity of the 
Unionist journals throughout the country stand at high-water 
mark, and it is noteworthy that they are all occupied in endea- 
vouring to lash the “Society” contingent into forethought 
and action, so that the Party may rise from its collapse. 

Is therea remedy? First of all, is it still possible to ‘change 
the air’ of London Society, to expel these influences, to restore 
the tone? Probably not. Plutocracy and vanity are in pos- 
session. Those who are dissatisfied lack the conscience and 
courage to make their stand. Leaving, therefore, the social froth 
to the vacuous inanity of its own bubbles, is it not still possible 
for our old Political Families, with all the invaluable qualities 
conferred by heredity and position, to drop “‘ Smart Society ”’ as 
vulgar and decadent, and reconstruct in their own homes 
domestic and social traditions in which their sons and daughters 
will be trained, as in old days, to fulfil their duty to God, their 
country, and their neighbours? In short, cannot the upper class 
breed, educate, and put into the field of Imperial Politics more 
men equal in force, personal character, and mental vitality to 
the picked offspring of the villa and the cottage ? 

Hundreds of Houses would rally to them, but of course half 
measures would be futile. There must be a firm secession, a 
resolute segregation of “Good Society,” if it is to be permanently 
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restored upon the essentially aristocratic basis of better manners, 
higher principles, and more honourable interests. If the sons 
must keep in with the smart people; if the daughters, at any 
sacrifice of hereditary refinement, must ‘‘ play the game”’—as it is 
played—at country houses, where rich young men can be pursued, 
they will quickly be engulfed again, and the rank and file must look 
elsewhere for their representatives. 

The strenuous discharge of public duty in some direction 
remains in England to-day, as under the feudal system, the only 
justification of inherited rank or wealth. Noblesse oblige! 

It is inconceivable and undesirable that the useless rich—the 
Smart Set as they would wish to be styled—can be indefinitely 
propped up under modern conditions. They shirk the tenure 
upon which their advantages are secured to them. They are 
traitors to their position, dependent upon the protection of a 
social order which they are undermining. They are largely 
responsible for the blind prejudice against wealth, which is a 
real danger to the economic stability of our country. It is no 
part of Unionist principles to honour an effete aristocrat, or to 
protect the wealth of a class which misuses it. 

Fortunately behind such decadent elements there remains for 
the Unionist Party, as heretofore, unlimited reserves of strength 
in the Professional Classes and the provincial and metropolitan 
business families. Doubtless some amongst them will fly to the 
candle, like the other moths, and shrivel like the rest, But not 
all. The Party needs self-respecting men of affairs who will renew 
in the House the tradition of men like John Bright, W. E. Forster, 
W. H. Smith, Goschen, and Chamberlain, Each of these states- 
men won his place in the nation’s councils and in its history, 
not by frittering their force in Smart Society, but by the com- 
bination of physical vigour, moral earnestness, social independence 
and intellectual power. The type is not extinct, and at this 
juncture it is worth every effort to discover them in their homes 
and send them to the front. When such men fill the Parlia- 
mentary Benches, reinforced if it be possible by a revival of the 
best traditions of the Landed Aristocracy, as exemplified in Lord 
Lansdowne, Lord Grey, Lord Curzon, and others, the problem of 
Mr. Balfour’s “sum in subtraction”—and addition—will be 
more soluble than it is at present. 

A Country-HovseE Criric. 


THE DISABILITIES OF AN OXFORD 
CAREER 


Far be it from any son of Oxford to falter in his allegiance to 
that peerless pearl of cities, to begrudge her one bend of his 
obeisance, to stint one pan of her praises, or to stare with aught 
but a bewilderment of worship at the stark beauty of her habita- 
tions—there, where beside the argent confluence of Cherwell and 
Isis, hiving her strange legacies of loveliness she points unspeakable 
pinnacles to the stars, or conjuring passionate memories of far- 
away days, muses in her reverie of stone. 

Hence to the golden youth who has exhausted public school 
possibilities and who would fittingly fulfil the due sequence of 
academic destiny, can any lot design itself more enviable than to 
turn his footsteps to the gracious meadows that billow round 
Christ Church and Merton, to scenes that brim of history and to 
walls that enstructure the ages, there to cast the slough of his 
boyhood, there to don the armour of his adolescence, and there 
to garner the crowding and tumultuous sensations, that he is at 
last a man, that he knows the world, that he has plumbed the 
very depths of sophistication, that he really is unmistakably 
“going it,” and that this, this indeed, is Life? 

To the public school hero his succeeding University status is 
something of a descent—a climb down, so to speak, from a delusive 
pedestal to levels more in harmony with the computing standards 
of the world. Still, he will find prestige enough there, too, if he 
has the makings of it, just as he will find pleasure enough in all 
conscience, whether he elects to brandish bats, to tug at oars, to 
befoot cinder-paths, or to hunt foxes; whether he has a leaning 
to beat the convivial board, or to stir the Cumnor cowslips; to 
drain the wine-cups of Bullingdon, or to pursue those ambulant 
companionships so instinct with debate, so eager to combat all the 
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obstinate interrogations of existence to which youth has contrived 
a thousand facile answers, to which age can formulate no shred of 
areply. For in the baptism of manhood, it is the putting on of 
mental strength that is the exquisite joy of such days, to feel 
ideas flow, the bourgeoning of origination, the quickening of 
indigenous conviction, and, above all, the delirious consciousness 
of words crowding on the brain that are to mint into buoyant 
phrase the tumbling gold of thought. That is the glory of that 
epoch, and the danger, for in that lies the source of all the 
unpleasing positivism, all the crude dogmatism and intellectual 
uppishness that renders the undergraduate so liable to disfavour. 

Otherwise the convivial life of Oxford has been derided by 
an eminent statesman as “a miserable mimicry of Metropolitan 
dissipation.” It may be a mimicry, but it is certainly not 
miserable, for probably no palate, however critically matured, 
has ever experienced quite the same gratification as when it 
judicially smacked over a villainous fluid misnamed port, or 
settled the inhalation of an unconscionable cigar, in all the 
proud parade of a connoisseurship at the time felicitously dor- 
mant. So again people have talked contemptuously of the 
“‘noisy noise of boisterous boys,” but rowdyism at Oxford, as 
elsewhere, has more or less had its day. The gownsman is no 
longer fired with an inherited impulse to bruise and batter the 
person of the townsman, nor do exuberant scions of noble houses 
inevitably pine to punch all that is most sensitive in the anatomy 
of bargees. Such proceedings—in excess, at any rate—are out of 
date, though a certain inclination to rag authorities, or against 
authority, cannot be aught but welcomed, unless the milksop 
tendency is alone to dominate posterity. Spirit is always 
admirable, and one cannot express anything but a violent surprise 
at the sentiments of acertain sacerdotal father who wrote recently 
to the papers to air the astounding assertion that parents send 
their sons to Oxford and Cambridge in order that they should 
consort with refined and cultured dons. This is deliciously 
reminiscent of the kind of gathering anticipated by Mr. Verdant 
Green when he was invited to his first wine, as compared with the 
actual dénouement of his experience. He expected to be intro- 
duced to a refined, cultured, donnish gathering, who, after dis- 
cussing the Literature of Greece and Rome, the candidates for the 
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forthcoming Newdigate, and a glass or two of port, would retire 
to an early repose. But a very different reality awaited him. 
The fact is, undergraduates do not associate, except very rarely, 
with dons; and it is alsoa fact,as has been previously suggested, 
that, left to their own and not unriotous resources, they become 
quite sufficient prigs without that added persuasion, and suffer 
more than adequately from the drawbacks of an Oxford career 
which it is now necessary to indicate. 

To put it concisely Oxford is a luxury, a luxury in truth of 
so insistent a character that any one who has had the vivid pages 
of that chapter written into the volume of his existence cannot 
thereafter regard his biography as conceivable with those pages 
torn out, and that not merely on account of the friendships he 
has formed and cemented, the personal associations he has thus 
so variedly encountered, but because of a certain flavour that is 
thereby set upon the palate, a certain colouring in the prismatic 
hues of which he never ceases henceforth to view the world, and 
above all a certain substance which Oxford communicates to the 
mind whereby its whole web and woof is shot through and 
through with the silken threads of her philosophies. Yes, 
Oxford is a luxury, and like all luxuries exacts the payment of 
no paltry price, the equivalent of no inconsiderable sacrifice. 
The drawbacks of an Oxford career may be tabulated as 
follows : 

(1) It absorbs from three to four most critical and valuable 

years. 

(2) It affords no direct practical compensation for the loss of 

those years. 

(3) It engenders defects of character that are a handicap in 

the battle of the world. 

The first two disabilities hang together, in fact all the 
disabilities hang together though they may be taken cate- 
gorically. 

It is clearly essential that any starter in the race of a career 
should as soon as possible get into his stride, or should at any 
rate submit himself as soon as possible to the training that is to 
prepare him for the track. The incipient competitor has no 
warrant for expending four years in marking time, no margin 
available for devoting so prolonged a period to unremunerative 
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diversion. It is therefore entirely regrettable that Oxford fails 
to qualify for practically a single one of the professions that attend 
the aspiration of youth. Let us consider them. 

Objectors will urge that a clerical calling at least is largely 
assisted by a University prelude. Undoubtedly in relation to 
the Church, Oxford is an influence that it would be difficult to 
overrate, seeing how she has drained the cup of theological con- 
troversy to its depths, and lent herself as the fighting ground of 
its bitterest battles, but neither in this category any more than 
in others is Oxford a finisher even of the novitiate. The Univer- 
sity hall-mark confers far more of a social credential than a working 
capacity, and the complement of the necessary schooling is 
invariably supplied by the supplement of a theological college 
or a parochial apprenticeship. 

Or perhaps the objector will suggest as an exception the 
vocation of politics. Here again Oxford may constitute a supreme 
influence, for politics are eagerly canvassed within her walls with 
all the sledge-hammer emphasis that stamp the callow enthu- 
siast, while there is no surer foretaste of parliamentary methods 
than in the mimic conflicts of the Union, but the highest prizes 
of the senate no longer reward the mere rapier lunge of rhetoric 
between cultured gladiators rich in verbal rejoinder, in brilliant 
banter and pungent repartee, any more than they attend upon 
oratory garnished with felicitous quotations from the masterpieces 
of literature and the classics. These things have lapsed into 
desuetude. It is true that there are moments of piquant re- 
crimination still in store for front benchers, but the main parlia- 
mentary insignia are gained by an assiduous mastering of blue 
books and a cormorant absorption of unpalatable figures and 
equally obnoxious facts, maybe affecting the manipulation of 
sewage or the hygiene of cattle, maybe concerned with the 
medicining of swine. It is to such roseate themes that the legis- 
lator attunes his soaring intellect, and it is pre-eminence in such 
lore that sets the crown of leadership ultimately upon his brow. 

Failing an instant attack upon these topics, it would de- 
cidedly be better to travel and study Asia or one of the Colonies 
rather than laze academically which University life for the most 
part means. Besides, there are very few of Oxford’s pupils 
sufficiently well endowed to make straight for Westminster, 
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wherein a foothold is more often acquired through the medium 
of business and the bar. For the latter calling Oxford furnishes 
but meagre assistance, save for a smattering of law to be picked 
up in the schools, and it is doubtful if even the coveted first-class 
serves except obliquely to catch the fancy of attorneys, just as it 
is doubtful if the coveted first-class serves to aid its acquirer in 
any single branch of human endeavour. 

The fact is there is only one profession that is directly aided 
by Oxford. What is that? It certainly is not the Army, for 
though entrance is allowed for by that route there is a disadvan- 
tage to be faced, both from the loss of time and the play of an 
atmosphere which is essentially unmilitary. It is certainly not 
the Civil Service, the probationer for which is apt to find him- 
self hopelessly superannuated, whereas to succeed in that par- 
ticular examination it is essential that a candidate should at the 
earliest possible moment requisition the assistance of a crammer, 
and the question at once arises why should not Oxford supply 
that very necessary provision? The word crammer undoubtedly 
has no very pleasing connotation, and is suggestive of fattening 
processes applied to pigs or poultry whereby they are driven to 
assume that degree of obesity that commands the highest com- 
mendation in the market. It is hardly a source of wonder if 
Oxford, in all the violet twilight of her romance and all the 
purple perfume of her tradition, pondering arrogantly the pride 
of her long ancestry, should scarcely relish comparison to an 
apparatus for impelling prodigious over-nourishment into the 
stomachs of refractory fowls. And yet, if examinations are to 
be gone through, why should they not be those that lead to places 
of emolument in the public service, and why should not an ap- 
proving verdict of the examiners be realised not merely in barren 
testamurs and certificates, but in a tangible prospect of pounds, 
shillings, and pence? There is only one profession that owes a 
lucrative debt to Oxford, and that is obviously the teaching one. 
To the don and the dominie, the professor, and the pedagogue, a 
University diploma is invaluable, and the higher the degree the 
greater the reward, but that is merely equivalent to stating that 
the curriculum is of service to those who propagate it, and that 
is simply tantamount to asserting that even the plougher of the 
sand must know how to plough, and is entitled to exact the 
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guerdon of his labour however scantily its futile energy may be 
of profit to the soil or of enrichment to the community. 

But after all it is in the domain of temperament that Oxford 
has most to answer for in the moulding of her progeny, for it is 
notorious that the type emerging from her atmosphere is not a 
delectable article to every species of palate. Oxford hasin truth 
come to be identified as a hot bed of prigs, a prolific incubator of 
poses and fads and crazes, just as it isa forcing-house of every 
imaginable ‘‘ism,’ whether it is Socialism or Ritualism or 
Buddhism, or any other spasmodic cult that captivates the fancy 
for the moment. In fact there is no imbecility that the budding 
craze-seeker will not father and think he believes inand which he 
will not support with that amazing autocracy of assertion which 
is so galling to riper years. Small wonder if the veteran murmurs 
in the presence of such unflinching asseveration, ‘‘ Ah si jeunesse 
ne savait pas.” At the same time it is not the audacity of the 
juvenile nor his dogmatism or omniscience that is so exasperating 
to the senior, for if courage is not going to manifest itself at an 
early age, it presumably will never come to birth at all, nor is it 
that originality of outlook is not refreshing as opposed to the 
washy obviousness of the ordinary Clubbite. It is the egotism 
and pretension that is obtrusive in him that is his undoing, the 
sublime self-admiration whereby he not merely parades his 
Opinions, but is especially at pains to consider how far his opinions 
are parading him. It is this braggadocio of belief, this cox- 
combry of creed, this superiority of attitude, that brings the 
academic arguer into disfavour, and it is fostered at Oxford by the 
want of inter-discipline, of the play of mutual criticism and 
suppression that are invaluable at that epoch of a career. Hence 
the arch Ass knoweth not that he is an Ass, and babbles forth his 
fatuous preciosities, attributing a Himalayan proportion to the 
microscopic molehill of his sagacity. Confronted with such a 
one the normal man of the world naturally reflects: “Here is a 
surface piteously entreating lavishness in the way of kicks, on 
which no kicks whatsoever have got themselves bestowed ; the 
supply of punitive leather has fallen painfully in arrear of the 
demand.” Thus he muses, grievously bemoaning the shortage, 
while a gravitating sensation in his boot region is clamorous 
to adjust the balance. 
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This disability is a grave one, and takes the practical form 
that business men will not send their sons to Oxford and also 
notoriously hesitate to place in office employments those who 
hailing from University heroism are far more disposed loftily to 
impart instruction than subordinately to acquire thesame. Thus 
Oxford is out of touch with modern requirements, and the trumpet 
note of new generations knocking at the doors, fails to arouse her 
somnolent garrison to the discarding of musty archaisms and the 
doffing of hebdomadal phylacteries. 

And yet Oxford is enshrined eternally in the hearts of those 
who have breathed her air, and again and again out of the roar of 
modernity and the riot and steam and simper of Babylon, the 
fancy will take wing to that green valley where the tranquil 
Thames fresh from Bablockhithe steals past the Wytham Woods, 
and threading the Hincksey fritillaries so eddies towards Nuneham, 
and beyond with her crown of towers and her jewelled windows 
flashing back the fire of the sinking sun, stands Oxford—with eyes 
disdainful of the lowborn present, herself sanctified to forgotten 
faiths and bygone usages, an echo at every cloistered turn of 
the music of the centuries that were. 

Montacu Woop. 
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Wasuincton, May 9, 1909 


SoMETIMEsS the expected does happen in politics. When on the 
fourth of last March Mr. Tait came into the White House there 
were a certain number of shrewd observers (perhaps the President 
himself was one of them) who made the prediction that unless 
within forty-eight hours after his inauguration he figuratively 
sent a few railroad presidents to the block, he would be accused 
of being a “‘ reactionary” and turning his back on the Roosevelt 
policies. Mr. Tait has now been in office two months, and no 
one has as yet been even threatened; there has been no panic ; 
Congress has not been lectured. Decidedly Mr. Taft is a 
reactionary. 

Mr. Taft is a cool, well poised, discriminating man, who 
began life as a lawyer and has never got over the habit. Had 
he less balance he might feel some irritation and be swerved 
from his course by the yelping of the yellow press and the holier- 
than-thou journals, who are never happy unless they are leading 
a crusade in the interest of morality and the net profits from an 
increased circulation. They would like to see something done, 
doesn’t make much difference what so long as it is something, 
something that justifies large type and pictures and seething 
indignation that only the righteous can feel—when there are 
printing presses to give it visible expression, and an increased 
circulation. 

Mr. Tait has a genuine affection and admiration for his 
predecessor and believes that the reforms Mr. Roosevelt at- 
tempted to carry out were necessary and sound. If Mr. Taft 
were to express his opinion on the events of the last few years I 
think his conclusion would be that a socialistic and agrarian 
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movement went further than Mr. Roosevelt intended or coun- 
tenanced, but he was powerless to check it after it gained 
momentum. Mr. Taft, I venture to think—andIdo not presume 
to represent him, but simply give the result of my observations 
and deductions—saw that the agitation had assumed dangerous 
proportions, and because of its frenzy was doing incalculable 
harm and making real reform impossible. His first effort must 
be to restore sanity and stop the outcry against wealth simply 
because it was wealth; to gain a breathing-space so that men 
could think and reason calmly; to set the example of matured 
deliberation and display indifference almost to the fleeting 
acclaim of mutable popular opinion. He foresaw doubtless that 
in doing this he would be accused of reactionism, that a public 
fed on a daily diet of sensation would find an orderly, deliberate, 
carefully executing administration dull and colourless, and bewail 
the days gone by when the White House was not dull whatever 
else it may not have been. It speaks much for Mr. Taft’s 
courage and sense of high public duty that knowing this—and 
he must know it as not even in a great newspaper office is 
the Press of the country so carefully read as in the White House 
—he has kept steadily on the course he charted for himself. 

A man of little vanity and few illusions although of much 
sympathy, who at Yale was respected for his studiousness and 
won the affection of his associates, whom the Filipinos out of 
their gratitude called ‘“‘Saint”’ Taft because of his benevolence 
and justice and that fine comprehension of the workings of other 
men’s minds which is the gift of sympathetic imagination, Mr. 
Taft is too well balanced not to appraise ‘‘ popularity ” at its 
true worth. It’s as soul satisfying as the perfume of a tropical 
flower, while it lasts, and equally evanescent. 

It is the proper ambition of every President to find a place 
in the uncrowded niche in which so few of the American Presi- 
dents repose in their serene dignity, as far removed from the 
others as “Mont Blanc is the monarch of mountains.”? Those 
who have been crowned are the men of achievement, who in 
four or eight years wrought, whose works have endured although 
they have long since passed. The popular idol, all powerful in 
the day of his power, is soon forgotten or at best exists only as 
a memory if he has not while living built his own monument 
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in the form of something done instead of merely the aspiration 
to accomplish. 

‘Hardly ever has there been a time when the opportunity was 
so great for constructive statesmanship. Great problems are 
pressing for settlement, and it remains with Mr. Taft whether 
they shall be settled and become established as fixed principles or 
temporised with and pushed out of sight. For in the American 
system of Government, although the President is vested with no 
legislative functions and the initiative is in Congress and not 
in him, in practice it is the President who gives the stimulus to 
legislation and not the Congress. Unless a President has a 
statesman’s mind—a mind that can both conceive and execute— 
who can generalise on principles and reduce principles to exact 
terms, Congress will wander aimlessly, but of substantive achieve- 
ment accomplish little. The country looks to the President to 
furnish a policy and to supply the motive-power to make it a 
working instrument. 


The inanimate objects with which a man surrounds himself 
are as indicative of his character as his intimates. When Mr. 
Roosevelt was President a striking object in his official office 
was a rifle. It stood in one corner of the room; it was the 
symbolism of Roosevelt. In this same room now sits Mr. Tait, 
but where the rifle once was there is a bookcase. In Mr. Roosevelt’s 
presidency there were neither books nor bookcases; the official 
library was limited to an official directory or two. Now a bookcase 
stands against every wall and in the cases are legal works, not with 
smooth and unmarked bindings showing that they have just left 
the publisher’s hands, but with that crease in the back that, like 
the furrow between a man’s eyes, tells they have served a useful 
purpose. One notices as his eye wanders about the room that 
these books are not there on dress parade, but in many of them 
there are reference slips in proof that they are frequently consulted. 
It is a well-thumbed lawyer’s library that the President has at 
his elbow. There is a story current in Washington that a few 
days after Mr. Taft’s inauguration a question was under discussion 
at the White House and before pronouncing an opinion he desired 
to read the exact wording of the Constitution, and he sent for a 


copy of that instrument. After some little search his private 
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secretary was forced to report that apparently there was no copy 
of the Constitution in the White House. Mr. Roosevelt’s former 
private secretary happened to be present at the time and the 
President gently twitted him on the curious omission. ‘‘ We 
didn’t have much use for the Constitution,” the former private 
secretary is alleged jokingly to have replied. ‘I think we will 
place the Constitution where it properly belongs,” was Mr. Taft’s 
reputed answer. The incident may be mythical, but a good many 
persons think it is significant. 


But what is not disputable is a precise statement made by the 
Attorney-General, who spoke with a knowledge and approval of 
the President, regarding the attitude of the Administration 
toward the corporations. In a speech made last week at a 
dinner tendered him by the bar of New York Mr. Wickersham, 
the Attorney-General, said : 


It may be, it probably is, true that in the movement to impress upon the 
whole business world the meaning and force of certain laws, and the necessity of 
attention and obedience to them, some suits were instituted and some prosecutions 
commenced without sufficient consideration and without adequate cause. When 
such conditions are found to exist, the present Administration will not hesitate 

to withdraw the suits or dismiss the prosecutions. Such action must not, how- 
' ever, be taken as any indication of an intention by this Administration to 
abandon in the slightest degree the vigorous, impartial enforcement of the law, 
or to undo in any degree the splendid work of the last Administration. 

We have heard frequently of late from representatives of certain business 
interests of the country cries of “Left us have peace!” and “ Let us alone!” 
The price of peace is obedience to law ; those who honestly try to keep the law 
need not fear prosecution. 


The price of peace is obedience to law [the New York World cynically com- 
ments]. Those who honestly try to keep the law need not fear prosecution. 

What a commentary on the past administration of justice when the Attorney- 
General of the United States deems it necessary to issue such a proclamation ! 
In any other civilised country it would be taken as a matter of course that 
obedience to law is the price of peace, and that people who honestly try to keep 
the law need not fear prosecution. Yet Mr. Wickersham, and every man who 
heard his speech, knows that such has not been the case in this country, and 
that, followed literally, his statement means a radical departure from methods 
that hitherto prevailed in Washington. 


Under the Roosevelt Administration, the World asserts: 


The price of peace was anything that happened to suit the political purposes of 
the Executive. The Steel Trust received a Presidential licence to absorb the 
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Tennessee Coal and Iron Company. The Tobacco Trust was prosecuted for a 
similar absorption of competitors. After one of the Vice-Presidents of the New 
Haven Railroad, in his capacity as member of the Republican National Com- 
mittee from Connecticut, refused to vote for Mr. Roosevelt’s candidate for 
Chairman of the National Convention, proceedings were instituted against that 
corporation under the Sherman law. The President is reported to have said, 
and it has never been denied, that “If Mellen can’t control Brooker, I can’t 
control Bonaparte.” 

If the price of peace hereafter [the World concludes] is to be simply obedience 
to law, regardless of pull or prejudice, Mr, Taft has already effected a revolution 
in the administration of justice. 


‘‘ Free Trade, political issue and political bugbear, is dead in 
the United States.” Thus the New York World, which in the 
old days, the days when there was a great, vigorous, militant 
Democratic party, was for ever preaching the virtues of Free 
Trade and proclaiming it as the cardinal principle of Democratic 
policy. Free Trade “has no powerful advocates anywhere,” the 
World continues. “It may be taught academically in some 
colleges, but only as an adjunct of the perfect day. It can no 
longer be charged upon the Democratic party, for many 
Democrats in Congress vote boldly for Protection and none for 
Free Trade.” The frank confession of an honest Democratic 
newspaper, which no longer seeks to blind itself to the changed 
conditions, unwelcome though they may be. But it would be 
folly for any one to pretend that there is even a lingering Free 
Trade sentiment in this country, when the leading men of the 
Democratic party in Congress frankly affirm “‘that the doctrine 
of Free Trade would not receive a single vote upon our side of 
the chamber,” as Senator Rayner, of Maryland, did a few days 
ago in the course of a speech in the Senate. 


I have never believed in Free Trade between this country and other 
countries [he said]. I think from every standpoint it is perfectly preposterous 
to talk about it. I think the country would vote such a proposition down almost 
with practical unanimity. I believe in Custom House taxation, and I do not 
believe any other system will ever take its place to the satisfaction of the 
American people, 


It has taken a long time for a great many persons on both 
sides of the Atlantic to make the discovery which is now to 
every one patent, but now the man must be wilfully blind who 
professes to find any sentiment in favour of levelling the custom 
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houses. There is no cause for quarrel between the advocates of 
high and moderate Protection, that is merely a difference of 
degree and not of principle. In the past to be a Protectionist 
was in the eyes of the Free Trader to be an immoral person 
willing to share the profits of robbery, but now a man who 
favours a duty of 25 per cent. cannot plume himself on his 
virtue and denounce the advocate of a 35 per cent. duty, as if 
morality was measured by a scale of percentages. The tariff has 
now become simply a question of expediency and business 
wisdom, it has been removed from the sphere of ethics, where it 
never properly belonged, and dealt with in the realm of 
economics, which is its rightful miliew. The marriage of Pro- 
tection with morality was an unnatural alliance, and ended as do 
most unions of that sort in the divorce court. 

A leading newspaper recently commented on the fact that 
the tariff debate in the House of Representatives was productive 
of no oratory, and it was inclined to find the explanation that 
for thirty years the subject had been under discussion, and there 
was now no longer anything to be said. That may be true, 
although it is difficult to imagine that the well of Congressional 
eloquence has run dry, but other reasons may be found more in 
accordance with the facts. One is that the “highfalutin’ ”’ 
statesman, who was quite sure that by the etarnal the U-nited 
States could lick all creation, who reached his prime immediately 
after the civil war, is no longer considered the best form. It is 
true the species is not extinct and its spirit still lingers lovingly 
over Congress, and every once in a while inspires a new man 
‘fresh from the people,” who thrills at the thought of Demos- 
thenes, to break loose. But the old spread-eagle flights of 
oratory have taken wing, and Congress listens with some 
impatience to the man who deliberately advertises his eloquence. 
Congress will always give ear to a really good speech made by a 
man who knows his subject, or to a quick, sharp debate when 
swift repartee or wit is the weapon employed, but it no longer 
offers encouragement to the speech that has been culled out of 
the encyclopedia and is interlarded with ready-made quota- 
tions. And another reason is, it is somewhat difficult to grow 
eloquent over the tariff when it is considered as a business 
question. When it was possible to put morality on exhibition 
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in a tariff debate and liken the manufacturer to the robber baron 
or picture him as a vampire sucking the life-blood out of the 
people, there was a chance for much eloquence, of a kind, and 
rhetoric dear to one’s constituents, if one happened to have the 
right kind of a constituency. But now that every constituency 
has a more or less direct interest in the maintenance of the pro- 
tective tariff these moving appeals are difficult. It is true that 
the men from some of the north-western States, who want 
Canadian lumber admitted free of duty so as to promote com- 
petition, rise almost to the old standard of eloquence in their 
denunciations of the lumber trust, but they are even more 
eloquent in insisting that the duty must be maintained on wheat 
and barley so as to prevent the importation of Canadian cereals, 
which would compete with the domestic product. The tariff is 
admittedly a selfish arrangement, but it is intelligent selfishness. 
It is distributing the lightest burden among the largest number 
of shoulders, and the burden is not so heavy that men cannot 
walk upright. That is better than loading a few so heavily that 
they are crushed. 


Senator Depew of New York was seventy-five years old a few 
days ago, and that auspicious event was properly celebrated by 
a dinner at which the senator was the guest of honour. In the 
course of his remarks in acknowledging the compliment, Mr. 
Depew related this hitherto unpublished historical incident. 


A veteran English statesman, who was attached to the British Embassy 
during the Civil War, told me last summer an incident never before published. 
The British Minister at that time accredited to Washington was Lord Lyons. 
He was an English diplomat of the old school, dignified, formal, able, and a 
bachelor. He often dined alone, with full courses and full ceremony. In the 
midst of his dinner President Lincoln would be announced, follow the servant 
into the dining-room, and take his seat at the table Of course, with his ideas, 
the Minister was as astonished and complimented as if it had been the king in 
the countries where he had before served. 

He would urge the President to join him in the dinner, but the President 
would answer, according to my informant, ‘No, Lyons, I have had my dinner, 
If anything comes which is inviting, I’ll browse around.” But before the 
President departed, the ever-present, dangerously acute situation, and fear of 
Great Britain’s recognition of the Confederacy, and the means of averting it, 
were under discussion. No one knew of these visits and informal talks. If the 
historian could know, he would probably say that the information thus conveyed 
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to Queen Victoria by her Minister, coming directly and confidentially from the 
President of the United States, was the most potent factor of all the influences 
brought to bear in that crisis in keeping the Queen and her consort, Prince 
Albert, always alert and cordial for friendly relations with our country. 


The refusal of Dr. Eliot, the retiring president of Harvard, to 
accept the mission to the court of St. James’ emphasises anew the 
niggardly manner in which the richest Government in the world 
treats its diplomatic corps and the difficulty every President 
labours under in the selection of competent men to fill diplomatic 
posts. Because of the inexcusable neglect of Congress in provid- 
ing adequate salaries for its diplomatic representatives and 
furnishing them with suitable embassies and legations, it is 
impossible for any except a rich man to enter the service, and 
the consequence is that a democracy has created an aristocratic 
caste; for while it does not necessarily follow that a rich man 
does not have ability, it is a prerequisite to appointment that an 
American diplomat shall be independent of his official pay. With 
the exception of the American Ambassador to Mexico and the 
American Minister to China, there is not a single member of the 
corps, from junior secretary to ambassador, who can properly 
keep up the dignity of his position on the salary allowed him by 
his Government, and it is well known that the ambassadors to 
the great European Powers must be men of large private means 
to enable them to hold their posts. The consequence is that the 
poor man cannot make diplomacy a profession in this country as 
he can elsewhere and only a man to whom money is no object 
can qualify himself for foreign service. 

Dr. Eliot does not decline the appointment tendered to him by 
the President because his means are insufficient, although if he had 
accepted it he would have been compelled to live modestly, but 
he has a natural reluctance to begin a new career at seventy-five 
years of age. Meanwhile the President has no idea whom he 
will appoint. He will be content with only a first-class man, 
whose knowledge, standing and high character make him a 
worthy successor of the long line of distinguished Americans who 
have with such signal ability represented the United States at 
the British capital. 

In his diplomatic appointments, as in other matters, Mr. Taft 
is proceeding cautiously. He desires to secure the men best 
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fitted for the various posts by education and experience, and who 
have something else to recommend them—skill in political manipu- 
lation. In the past, diplomatic appointments were too often the 
reward to rich men for having made lavish contributions to 
campaign funds, not because they were generously moved or were 
inspired by high patriotic purposes, but because it was the surest, 
quickest, and, in the end, cheapest way to buy an appointment. 
Mr. Taft will have none of that. He has no prejudice against rich 
men, but mere wealthis not the all inall. Most of the ambassadors 
and ministers of the first class will be changed slowly and when 
the right man has been found. Next to the Ambassador to 
Great Britain Mr. Taft is experiencing the most difficulty in 
selecting the MinistertoChina. He knows the importance of that 
post, and the great part events in the Far East may play during 
his administration, and only a diplomat thoroughly qualified and 
competent will be sent to Pekin. 


The tension existing between England and Germany has led 
some of the leading American newspapers to speculate upon what 
would be the position of their country in case of hostilities between 
the two great European Powers. It is gratifying to note now, 
which is in marked contrast to what would have been the tone of 
the Press a decade or so ago, that the question is discussed soberly 
and without rancour so far as England is concerned, and with an 
intelligent and sympathetic comprehension of the vital interest 
the United States has in the welfare of England. Two leading 
newspapers, for instance, the New York Sun and the Washington 
Post, while insisting that their country would maintain strict 
neutrality, and seek alliance with neither Power—nor, for that 
matter, with any other Power—frankly eay that any disaster that 
might overtake England would be aninjury to the United States, 
as while England does not in any way threaten the well-being of 
the United States, the same cannot be said of Germany. It is 
made plain that the Americans are suspicious of Germany, and 
fear that if she should triumph in a war with England, German 
ambition would not be satisfied, but would next turn its attention 
to South America in defiance of the Monroe Doctrine, which would 
be a challenge to the United States, and make the avoidance of 
_ hostilities impossible. No American fears that England has any 
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designs on South America, but a great many Americans cannot 
escape the thought that Germany only bides her time to defy 
the American prohibition against European colonisation in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

But while these sympathetic references are gratifying, one 
must not be deluded by them, In the event of war between 
England and Germany, the United States would undoubtedly at 
first occupy a neutral position, and with equal certainty one 
could count upon a good deal of sympathy for England; but how 
long would it last, and how far would it go? It must not be 
forgotten that there are an enormous number of Americans of 
German birth or descent, whose loyalty to the country of their 
adoption or nativity no one may question, but who naturally 
have a sentiment for the land of their fathers. With that hasty 
and dangerous tendency to generalisation that is so convenient, 
it has often been said that the German left Germany to avoid the 
exactions of military service, or to find freedom and opportunity 
in the new world, and that he can have little affection for his own 
country, This is true only up to a certain point, and even if it 
were completely true it still does not tell everything. A German 
may have no great love for Germany, but does that argue that he 
is to have any greater love for England? And human nature is 
complex, and a German who may have expatriated himself with 
his heart full of bitterness, may forget all his wrongs at the sight 
of the country to which he once owed allegiance engaged in a 
death-struggle. 

To a man in a high-placed position, whose opinion on any 
subject is always worth having, I put the question, merely as a 
matter of speculative discussion, ‘‘ What would be the position of 
this country in case of war between England and Germany ?”’ 
He pondered for a minute before answering the question, and 
then said slowly: 


The situation would be embarrassing, to say the least. Much would depend 
upon the President then in office, and whether the war broke out just before a 
Presidential Election or a month or two after the Election ; the state of the 
public mind—that is, whether times were gool or bad, and we were generally in 
an amiable mood or the reverse—would also have to be considered. You know 
as well as I do that there is a “German vote” in this country, while the 
“ English vote” is negligible, Your guess is as good as mine. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


The controversy over the Panama Canal, whether it shall be sea 
level or lock, continues as fiercely as ever and probably will be a 
perpetual source of newspaper discussion until the canal has been 
opened and is a physical refutation of the critics, or the disaster 
that has been so freely predicted is proof of the soundness of the 
criticism. ‘Having listened more or less attentively for some 
years to a controversy of experts over the relative merits of the 
lock or sea-level type for the Panama Canal, the lay public probably 
finds itself almost as bewildered as a jury which has tried to 
follow the testimony of the rival alienists in one of our famous 
murder cases,” the Literary Digest remarks. Shortly before his 
term expired Mr. Roosevelt appointed a board of engineers to 
report on the type of canal, and that board approved the lock 
canal, Mr. Roosevelt endorsing the report of the board by declar- 
ing that in future an attack on a lock type canal would be “in reality 
merely an attack upon the policy of building any canal at all.” 
Mr. Taft, however, does not regard a discussion of the canal plans 
as treason. Inan article written while he was still President Elect, 
but which appears in a current magazine, the President says 
“every citizen of the United States, and indeed any citizen of the 
world, properly feels himself authorised to criticise the work as 
it is being done, and to express his opinion as to the type of canal 
that is selected.’ But while Mr. Taft recognises the heaven-born 
tight of every “citizen” to express his opinion, whether it is 
worth anything or not, he refuses to recognise that there is any 
merit in the criticisms of those persons who regard the canal 
enterprise as a foredoomed failure. The numerous attacks that 
have been made on the present plans Mr. Taft traces “to three 
circumstances, and only three.” A newspaper correspondent 
on the Isthmus, Mr. Taft says, “‘ while detained by a washout on the 
railroad in one of the heavy rains that are frequent on the 
Isthmus, heard that the rock and earth which is now being 
deposited in great quantities to form the Gatun Dam had, under 
the effect of the flood, sunk out of sight into a subterranean lake 
and cabled to the United States that the whole structure of the 
Gatun Dam had given way.” 
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The second circumstance was that the estimates of the engineers in the 
actual construction of the work, and the expenditure of the money from time to 
time, showed quite clearly that the cost of the construction of the lock type of 
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canal would be at least twice that which had been estimated as its cost by the 
minority of the board of consulting engineers. 

The third circumstance was that under the present efficient organisation, 
with the use of steam shovels and dredges, the amount of excavations has 
considerably exceeded that which had been anticipated. 


The President examines each “circumstance” to ascertain 
how much weight should be attached to it. The “slide,”’ of 
which so much has been made, he declares to be insignificant. 
While the cost of the canal will exceed the estimates, which is not 
surprising considering the magnitude of the work and the in- 
sufficient data on which they were based, a lock canal, Mr. Taft 
asserts, will still be cheaper to build by £40,000,000 than the 
opposing type. The question of time is also in favour of the 
present plan, as it will take five years longer to build a sea level 
waterway. The lock type of canal, the President says, ‘will be 
a better canal, a safer canal, and one in which the time of passage 
for large vessels will be even less than in the sea level type.” 
The canal will be built and completed, the President asserts, ‘on 
or before January 1, 1915, and those who are now its severest 
critics will be glad to have their authorship of recent articles 
forgotten.” 


A. Maurice Low. 


WITH LORD MACARTNEY IN CHINA, 1792 


THE great interest now taken in China and the recent publica- 
tion of Lord Macartney’s life have led me to collect the notes 
made by my great-grand-uncle, when in charge of the artillery 
accompanying the first British Embassy to China. The circuit- 
ous route taken by the expedition, the peculiar impressions 
made on its members by the then unfamiliar countries and 
peoples which they visited, the sight of the Great Wall of China, 
hitherto closely connected with fairy tale, and the account by 
an eye-witness of the famous meeting of the Celestial Emperor 
and Lord Macartney in that vague country known only as 
“Crim Tartary,” may afford some diversion to the modern 
traveller. Of this interesting experience a full account exists in 
Captain Parish’s own handwriting. 

When Lord Townshend was appointed Viceroy of Ireland, he 
took with him his private chaplain, the Rev. Henry Parish, and 
his wife and child. On Mr. Parish’s death, a few years later, 
Lord Townshend made himself responsible for the boy’s career, 
sending him to Woolwich, and then getting him a commission in 
the ‘* Royal Regiment of Artillery ” from the Duke of Richmond. 
Henry Parish, junior, served seven years at Gibraltar and in 
Nova Scotia, and was then thought worthy to accompany the 
detachment of artillery which was sent with Lord Macartney’s 
Embassy to China in 1792. The expedition left Portsmouth on 
September 26, 1792, and consisted of H.M.S. Lion, of 64 guns, com- 
manded by Sir Erasmus Gower; the Hindostan of 1400 tons, 
Captain Maxwell, E.I.C. Service; and the brig Jackal of about 100 
tons, as tender. Of the brig little was seen at first, as she was lost 
sight of in thick weather in the Channel a few days after the 
expedition started and, though they put into Funchal for a week, 
nothing was heard of her. During this time, Henry Parish 
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busied himself with a thorough investigation of the island, its 
people, form of government, vegetation, and military defences. 
On October 17, nothing further having been heard of the Jackal, 
the two other ships set sail for the Grand Canary. While at 
anchor here they experienced so bad a storm that the Hindostan 
broke her cable, and then, after damaging her second anchor 
severely, she was only saved from running on the rocks by 
lowering her sheet anchor. 

Landing at Port Praya in the Island of Santiago (Cape Verde 
Islands) on November 3, Mr. Parish accompanied Lord Macartney 
on his visit to the Governor. Owing to a three years’ drought 
the Islands were in a piteous state, the crops had utterly failed, 
famine was raging, and the inhabitants were dying of starvation, 
The Governor, even, was obliged to make his excuses to Lord 
Macartney for being unable to offer him any refreshment, and 
the natives who came on board begged the sailors for leave to 
wash their linen, asking in return for old clothes to cover them- 
selves with, rather than money for which they had no use. 

Leaving Santiago on November 8, the two ships had a swift 
passage across the Atlantic, and anchored in the harbour of Rio 
de Janeiro on December 2, just two months from the date of 
their leaving England. The Portuguese Viceroy of Brazil put a 
house at the disposal of Lord Macartney, treating him with 
extreme deference, not unmixed with suspicion. Captain Parish 
writes that ‘‘ this was undoubtedly the result of those antiquated 
suspicions and alarms, with which the visits of foreigners have 
always been regarded by these colonial authorities ; alarms which 
have no doubt of late years been increased amongst despotic 
governments by the emancipation of the British North American 
Colonies, and by the spread of the revolutionary Doctrines 
recently proclaimed by the French. On this occasion, too, there 
may have been some lurking anxiety as to the views of the 
British Government in sending an Embassy to China, where 
Portuguese interests and influence have so long been established 
on a better footing than those of any other nation.” After re- 
fitting the two vessels they took leave of Rio on December 18, 
and sailed westwards till the end of the year, in spite of un- 
favourable winds in the earlier part of their voyage which took 
the ships so far south that on New Year’s Eve they sighted 
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land at Tristan d’Acunha * in 37° 9” south latitude, and 11° 40” 
west longitude. The island was uninhabited, but Lord Mark 
Kerr and Lieutenant Whitman went on shore, and killed an 
albatross whose wings measured ten feet across, and also an 
immense sea-lion sixteen feet long. For the following day a 
party was planned to go seal-hunting, enormous numbers of these 
beasts being visible round the island, but a gale arose and the 
ships were obliged to leave before they had another opportunity 
of landing. 

It was not till February 1 that they reached land again, and 
some uncertainty exists as to whether the island described by 
Captain Parish was St. Paul’s or Amsterdam. Whichever it may 
have been, they found to their astonishment a number of white 
men on the island, who proved to be a party of Frenchmen with 
one Englishmen among them, which had landed in the previous 
autumn to collect seal-skins. They hoped to collect 25,000 
skins, of which they had already some 8000, and then to sell 
them for one and a half to two dollars apiece. The Frenchmen 
expected to pass ten months more on the island before the ship 
would come to fetch them home. The island is volcanic, and by 
digging at the edge of the crater of the volcano, hot wateris found 
in which the seal-hunters could do their cooking. Their chief 
means of subsistence were fish—bream, perch and crayfish—and a 
small bird, the blue petrel, which they caught in large quantities 
at night by lighting fires, towards which the petrels ran. By day 
these birds bury themselves in the sand to escape from a larger and 
most voracious bird of the same tribe, the Cape hen, which kills 
them in order to eat their hearts and livers. Captain Parish, in 
his mapping expeditions, found many hundreds of their dead 
bodies about, and succeeded in digging one up alive. In addition 


* Mr. Parish, Mr, Barrows and Mr. Jackson took separate measures of the 
diameter and circumference of the cone and of the depth of its soundings, and 
though they differed somewhat in the results of their calculations, their per- 
formances had very great merit, Mr, Parish was, however, by no means so 
engrossed by his mathematical and surveying instruments as to neglect the 
military ones more particularly belonging to his profession as a soldier, which 
he handled in such a masterly manner, and levelled with so true an aim, that 
his piece never missed its object, the consequence of which was a most deadly 
carnage among all sorts of game within the range of his musketry. See Lie of 
Lord Macartney, p. 206. 
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to these theisland was rich in “ Albatrosses, Penquins and Puflins 
innumerable.” Late in the evening of February 2 they left the 
island, and on the 25th sailed through the Straits of Sunda past 
the island of Sumatra; during this part of the voyage the two 
ships were for the first time separated, and when the Hindostan 
rejoined the Zion at North Island she brought with her despatches 
for Lord Macartney. They had been given her curiously enough 
by one of the Company’s homeward bound ships that she had 
encountered a few days earlier. These despatches from Pekin 
contained the first intelligence of the Emperor’s receipt of the 
news concerning the appointment of Lord Macartney’s Embassy. 
They occasioned considerable relief to the latter, some doubt 
and anxiety having been felt as to the manner in which the 
Embassy was likely to be received. Now an Imperial assurance 
was given that every honour should be paid to Lord Macartney, 
and every facility be given him in his journey to Pekin. 

In the Batavia Road they first encountered Chinese junks 
among the shipping which, owing to the shallow coast, is obliged 
to lie out in the open road. Here Lord Macartney purchased a 
small French brig, which was re-named the Clarence (in honour 
of his Royal Highness), to take the place of the Jackal which they 
had now despaired of, not having seen her since they parted 
company in the Bay of Biscay. 

Of the Dutch Indies they made a pretty thorough investiga- 
tion, and were much impressed with the unhealthiness of the 
climate (forming, as Captain Parish said, the best possible 
protection against a hostile invasion), and the degeneracy of 
their inhabitants. The latter appeared to live in so indolent 
and self-indulgent a manner as to form a great contrast to the 
English colonists in North America with whom Captain Parish 
had lately been in such close contact. ‘In one case,” he writes, 
“all seems inert and depressed without hope of improvement, in 
the other all is vigour, life and progress. Climate, perhaps, has. 
not a little to do with this, but it seems to me that the old 
English stock, with their free institutions, are destined by their 
very nature to thrive beyond all others wherever they may be 
transplanted.” 

They left Batavia on March 17, but were delayed by waiting 
for the Southerly Monsoon, when to the great delight of all on 
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board, on the 23rd the Jackal once more made her appearance, 
just when she was most needed to guide them through the small 
islands of the Malay Archipelago. She had been obliged to put 
in for repairs, and had then made her way from Santiago direct 
to North Island, and so to her former companions. Having a 
great number of sick sailors on board, it was found desirable to 
anchor the ships in Turon Bay, on the east coast of Cochin China, 
to the great surprise of the natives who had never seen such 
large vessels before, and not a little to their alarm. However, 
on being assured that the expedition was purely a peaceful one, 
having as its object the Embassy to China, they soon altered 
their demeanour, and supplied their English visitors with “fruit, 
vegetables, poultry and every kind ofcivility.”.. The Governor of 
the district even paid Lord Macartney a visit in his state galley, 
with the fond hope of obtaining from him some help in theshape 
of arms and, ammunition with which to assist the reigning 
prince in carrying on a warfare with a younger and insurgent 
brother. Such help was not forthcoming, but nevertheless the 
Governor’s hospitality was continued, and previous to their 
departure culminated in a great dinner which was offered to Lord 
Macartney and his officers. It appears that he desired to have 
the rank and station of all his guests explained to him, 
but took little notice of the individuals until Captain Parish 
was introduced as “the overseer of the great guns,” upon which 
his attention was suddenly roused, and he seemed the whole 
day to regard this officer as a most formidable and dangerous 
man.” * 

The invalids being now convalescent, the ships left Turon on 
June 16,and on the 21st reached the gulf of Pechelee, t a country 
in those days absolutely unknown to any Europeans. On July 14, 
while steering northward across the Yellow Sea, the Hindostan 
fell in with the brig Endeavour, which had been sent from 
Macao with despatches for the Ambassador, and luckily had also 
a pilot on board, under whose guidance the ships rounded the 
headland of Shantung. 


* See Captain Barrow’s account of the voyage to Cochin China, 1792-3, 

Tt See Life of Lord Macartney, p. 244, June 19: “At two o'clock we saw 
the mainland of China for the first time.” June 20: “At six o'clock we came to 
an anchor off the Grand Ladrone.” 
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It was not till July 20* that they anchored off the city of Ten- 
choo-foo, in the gulf of Pechelee, where a mandarin at once came 
on board with messages from the Emperor. He had orders to 
render the English Embassy every possible assistance and to 
provide for their immediate transport by land to Pekin, should 
they prefer that form of travelling. But, although it appeared 
to be rather contrary to the Imperial wish, Lord Macartney stuck 
to his ships as originally intended, and proceeded towards the 
mouth of the Pei-ho. While they were still at Ten-choo-foo more 
mandarins came on board with every possible inquiry respecting 
the number of persons with the Embassy, the presents they had 
brought for the Emperor, &c., and on the 31st, the ships being 
at the mouth of the Pei-ho, two great mandarins arrived specially 
deputed by the Emperor to attend and provide for the wants of 
the Embassy. Their names and titles were Van-tagin and Chou- 
tagin (the addition of Tagin f denoting theirrank), and with them 
they brought an immense supply of provisions for the use of the 
Englishh They must have had a great idea of the English 
appetite, as the first instalment of supplies (which was followed 
by many others) included 20 bullocks, 120 sheep, and as many 
pigs, besides poultry of all kinds in similar profusion, and fruit, 
vegetables and sweetmeats enough to loada ship. The mandarins, 
whose rank was shown by red and blue buttons affixed to their caps, 
made themselves most agreeable to the English, who were the first 
Europeans with whom they had ever come in contact, and were as 
much at their ease in two or three hours as if they had spent 
their lives on English men-of-war. 

The transhipment of all the presents for the Emperor (these 
alone meant six hundred large cases), the guns under Captain 
Parish’s charge, the Band and Military Guard, and the personal 
baggage of the members of the Embassy, took some time, and it 
was not till August 5 that the expedition was transferred into junks, 
which were capable of navigating in the Pei-ho river. Lord 
Macartney and his immediate suite went on board the smaller ships 
Jackal and Clarence, and the Lion and Hindostan with sick men 


* This was ten months after leaving England, a journey that would nowadays 
take five or six weeks, 

t+ Now spelt Tajen. It means Big Man, and is an honorific title given to 
most officials of any important rank. 
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and others on board were ordered to remain at the Island of 
Chusan until Lord Macartney’s return from Pekin. At Taku a 
further change was necessary, and the Ambassador went on board 
a vessel specially prepared for him, with a most commodious 
suite of rooms, and the flotilla of thirty or forty junks then 
proceeded up the river. Though often 60 or 80 feet long, these 
junks were of such light construction and so high in the water, 
that they did not draw more than 18 or 20inches of water. From 
the first it was stipulated by the Chinese Government that the 
expedition, once in Chinese waters, should be entirely at the 
expense of the Emperor, and they were daily supplied with 
everything they could want; in fact so literally were his orders 
carried out that on finding the English gentlemen had made 
some trifling purchases, they were immediately re-funded by the 
mandarins, who assured them that by the Emperor’s peremptory 
order they were not allowed to spend their own money. 

As they sailed slowly up the river they were well able to 
observe the country through which they passed. The long low 
banks of the river, planted here and there with rice and millet, 
and in other parts overgrown with rushes, seemed to swarm with 
vast numbers of people who came out, some to do the Englishmen 
honour, and a far greater number to satisfy their curiosity. One 
old Viceroy of great age came, in obedience to the Emperor’s com- 
mand, a distance of a hundred miles to visit Lord Macartney. 
Not only the banks but the river seemed crowded with astonished 
natives; they came in their junks and even rushed on foot up to 
their knees into the river to get a closer view, and, though the 
women did not show themselves in such great numbers, there was 
no lack of them, and as to the children, boys and girls in a state 
of nudity, they were in myriads. Night brought no break in the 
curiosity of the people and when the vessels were anchored they 
were lit up with lanterns, denoting the rank of the people on 
board, whilst on shore there was a general illumination, and such 
a stir and din among the people that with the addition of mos- 
quitoes sleep was almost impossible. 

On approaching Tien-tsin the Englishmen were struck by vast 
pyramidal stacks of salt-bags, which were collected as revenue 
from Southern China, and stored in this manner for the use of the 
capital; there appeared to be sufficient to supply the whole of 
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China. In front of Tien-tsin, stretching for two or three miles, 
was such a concourse of shipping, as to be compared by Captain 
Parish to Wapping; a bridge of boats facilitated the crossing of 
the river and was opened to let the Embassy pass through. The 
old Viceroy was waiting at a Pavilion, specially prepared for the 
occasion, to meet Lord Macartney, who disembarked in great 
style, accompanied by his band and bodyguard. Here he was 
presented to Chin-tagin, a legate specially deputed by the Emperor 
to conduct the Embassy through his dominions. The city was 
adorned with triumphal arches, and about six hundred and 
fifty soldiers, ill-armed but gaudily dressed and provided with 
large fans, formed a guard of honour which was made doubly 
effective by leaving an interval of about three yards between 
each man. 

At Tien-tsin questions of procedure and etiquette were dis- 
cussed at great length, and Lord Macartney was informed that 
instead of seeing the Emperor at Pekin as he had expected, he 
was to follow him to the country palace at Jehol in Tartary, 
where the Imperial birthday was to be kept on September 14. 
The Ambassador, however, stipulated that he should spend some 
days at Pekin en route, in order to deposit a certain number of the 
more fragile presents (which might suffer from the overland journey) 
for the Emperor at the capital. This point was conceded, but 
it was made clear that the Emperor regarded the British mission 
merely as a compliment, and not in the more serious and business- 
like manner in which his Majesty’s Government had intended it. 
The only Embassies hitherto received by the Emperor had been 
those to express the submission of neighbouring tributary princes, 
and as the expense of such missions was always borne by the 
Emperor and he, in this case, was putting so heavy a charge on 
the Treasury for the British Embassy, it was not altogether sur- 
prising that the Emperor should intimate that no prolongation of 
their stay was desired after their interview with him had taken place. 
After much féting, giving of dinners, anda theatrical performance, 
they parted from the ‘old Viceroy, and again went on their way up 
the river. Itsoon became necessary to tow the vessels up stream, 
and for this purpose about five hundred men ran along the bank, 
singing, about twelve or fifteen being used for each ship.. They 
pushed with their chests against a board, attached by a noose to 
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the towing-rope, another five hundred men running alongside to 
relieve them when required. 

Buttresses and causeways of granite protected the surrounding 
country from inundation, and at small square guardhouses about 
twelve miles apart, a military guard turned out and fired a salute 
of three guns, in the Ambassador’s honour. The curiosity of the 
people seemed to increase even more as they approached Pekin, 
and their greatest joy was caused by the sight of a negro, an 
African boy in the service of Captain Mackintosh, whose shining 
black skin, woolly hair and grinning countenance convinced the 
people that he was a real Fan-qui, ordevil. The strangest stories 
had been circulated about the English, and had certainly not 
failed to arouse native curiosity: on the flag of the junks 
an inscription in large characters announced “that they were 
foreigners carrying tribute to the Emperor.” 

Beyond Tong-chou the Pei-ho was no longer navigable, so the 
expedition was landed and the Ambassador lodged with great 
state in a temple from which the priests and idols were tempo- 
rarily banished to accommodate him. Here some heated discus- 
sions took place between the Ambassador and the Legate Chin- 
tagin, as to the manner of the ceremonies to be observed in the 
Emperor’s presence. The Legate insisted that Lord Macartney 
should kow-tow to the Emperor (which Captain Parish describes 
as “ prostrating oneself like a beast on all-fours and knocking one’s 
head nine times upon the floor”); this the Ambassador flatly 
refused to do, and to avoid further discussion and create a diver- 
sion, Captain Parish was asked to get out his guns and put his 
men through their exercises. The mandarins thinking it unbe- 
coming to their high rank to show surprise, took little notice of 
the performance, but the natives, generally, made no scruple of 
displaying their enjoyment. 

From Tong-chou to Pekin the route was made by land, and 
must have been a strange procession. The Ambassador and Sir 
George Staunton travelled in state sedans borne on men’s shoulders ; 
the soldiers, band and servants were transported in seventy or 
eighty waggons, while as many more hand-carts and barrows were 
used for the luggage, military stores, &c. In addition to these, 
between two and three thousand Chinamen were employed in 
carrying, by means of bamboo poles, the cases of presents and 
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other things too fragile to be trusted in the springless carts of the 
country. Captain Parish, with the other English officers, brought 
up the rear on “sorry” horses. About half-way to Pekin they 
crossed a fine marble bridge of five arches, and then lunched at a 
small village, where with the thermometer at 90°, they were half 
suffocated by the dust. 


In the unbearable heat [writes Captain Parish] our tight-fitting uniforms 
and powdered hair contrasted very strikingly with the loose flowing robes and 
well-shaved heads of the Chinese, whose equipment altogether was better suited 
to the climate than our own. The road to the capital [he continues] was 
handsome enough, broad and straight, paved in the middle with large stone 
slabs and bordered on either side by rows of the largest willow trees I ever saw. 
As we approached the city it seemed as if the whole of its vast population had 
come out to gaze at us, The road was literally one mass of countless multitudes, 
and so dense was the crowd tbat the Mandarins had to order their soldiers 
forward to clear the way with whips before we were able to pass on. Carts 
covered and uncovered, full of curious spectators, were drawn up on either side, 
and smart sedans with ladies inside, peeping through the curtains, proved that 
female curiosity was quite as rife in China as in any other part of the world. 
It were hard perhaps to determine whether on this occasion of their first 
meeting the Chinese or the English were most strange in each other’s eyes. 

After traversing a thickly-peopled suburb we arrived at one of the Eastern 
Gates of the Tartar city; outside little else was visible but the gates and towers 
which covered them; no minarets, no domes, no churches or lofty public edifices 
rose above them as in other cities, to break the line as far as the eye could 
reach of one long straight wall of dull blue-coloured ramparts, We halted 
inside the gate to take some refreshment and to rearrange our order of march 
through the city, and then proceeded onwards, the Mandarins leading, through 
a broad unpaved street, entirely of shops, running due west till we reached the 
yellow wall, as it is called, which bounds the precincts of the Imperial Palace 
and gardens, and which forms a very considerable enclosure in the centre of the 
city. It was no doubt purposely, in order to give us some idea of the vast 
extent of this Imperial abode, that we were taken round the whole length of 
the Northern and Eastern sides of it, our conductors stopping occasionally to 
direct our attention through some gate or opening to the glittering buildings 
and charming .gardens inside; except for this they showed little disposition to 
indulge our curiosity by halting elsewhere; the only buildings pointed out to 
us worth notice were some very extensive public granaries or rice stores on the 
right as we entered the city, and an observatory as we lvoked along the line of 
outer walls to the left. On the north side of the city and nearly in the centre 
was a singular-looking Tower, called the Bell Tower, from an enormous Bell 
within it, the sound of which when struck, we were told, could be heard through 
every part of the city. A Christian Church was pointed out to us shortly 
before we reached the North-west gate through which we left the city. 

Upon the whole I think the general impression of this, our first view of 
Pekin, was rather one of disappointment than otherwise. The leading features 
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of the city seemed to be the long, broad, unpaved straight streets, crossing each 
other at right angles—the houses nearly all of one storey—the open shops 
decked out and glittering with bright paint and gilding, and all ornamented 
with flags and streamers from high painted poles, in which certainly the wares 
were displayed with great care to attract notice. The strange looking P’ai Lous 
or lofty wooden arches erected across the streets, in honour as we are told, of 
distinguished personages, and the astonishing number of people all seeming to 
live and carry on their occupations more in the open air than indoors, strolling 
mountebanks and quacks, and barbers, hawkers and pedlars, with crowds around 
them, stopped our way in many places till they were dispersed by the whips of 
the Chinese soldiers, who seemed to be everywhere at hand to keep order and 
prevent disturbances; this at least was the case in the principal thoroughfares. 
The houses facing the palace precincts seemed to be chiefly private dwellings, and 
some of them had an air of something more than comfort. There were many 
people on horseback in the streets, and among them some Tartar women riding 
across like men, but for the better classes they seemed to be chiefly carried about 
in smart sedans of which there were great numbers borne upon men’s shoulders. 
The beasts of burden seemed to be dromedaries and asses; of the former we saw 
many strings laden with coals from Tartary coming in from the country. 

Pekin is divided into distinct cities—like London and Westminster—the 
older or Tartar city, and the newer Chinese city, each surrounded by its own 
walls. The first or Tartar city is so called from its having been given up to the 
Tartars when they conquered the country, and is still principally in their occu- 
pation. The Chinese city is where the old Chinese inhabitants established 
themselves, when driven out by them from their own homes. The vast enclosure 
comprising the Imperial Palaces with their gardens and courts and offices, forms 
an immense parallelogram within the walls of the Tartar city, of which per- 
haps it constitutes nearly a fifth of the whole: it gave us quite the idea of 
an Imperial residence, but was peculiarly and altogether Chinese; the pleasure 
grounds around it seemed to be laid out with extraordinary pains and taste, and 
were diversified with mounds of rock-work and extensive artificial lakes, in 
which were islands studded with trees and surmounted by ornamental towers 
and fanciful summer-houses. It was certainly a most charming and refreshing 
prospect to look upon in the midst of the heat and dust of the city and other 
disagreeables from which we were all more or less suffering. 


The house which had been prepared for Lord Macartney was 
two hours distant from Pekin, and on reaching it he found to 
his annoyance that it was both out of repair and most inadequately 
furnished. On his complaining the next day to the mandarins, 
they at once assured him that he should be provided with a 
better house in the city itseli—meanwhile Mr. Barrow and 
Mr. Dinwiddie were deputed to unpack the more fragile of the 
gifts for the Emperor and arrange them in his adjoining Palace 
of Yuen-min-yuen.* The mandarins conducted the members of 


* The Summer Palace, since destroyed and rebuilt near the old site. 
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the Embassy over the Palace, which was well worth seeing, and 
in the great hall of Audience or Throne Room containing the 
Chair of State, Lord Macartney ordered the presents to be dis- 
played. ‘They consisted, among innumerable other things, of a 
Planetarium, an Orrery, some large globes and various astro- 
nomical instruments (which had been sent out in the belief that 
they would be appreciated in the “celestial Empire’’), some 
clocks and cut-glass lustres, as well as some specimens of British 
pottery, &c. 

It was impossible to take the field-guns any further up- 
country, so Captain Parish reluctantly left them at Pekin with 
the military stores and powder, on which the mandarins looked 
with so much suspicion that they took charge of them themselves. 
Some European missionaries were found at Pekin and immediate 
use was made of them as interpreters to the Embassy, the only 
interpreter they had hitherto secured being comparatively useless 
owing to his ignorance of the Court language. On August 20 
they removed to a very fine palace in Pekin, formerly the property 
of a prominent Revenue official, which had been confiscated 
with the rest of his property when he was disgraced; it con- 
tained several rectangular courts with handsome pavilions and 
suites of apartments, and was large enough to hold a regiment. 

The members of the Embassy now hoped to have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing all they wished of Pekin; but this was not such 
an easy matter. The Ambassador himself was informed that it 
would be strictly contrary to etiquette if he were seen at all in 
public, previous to his presentation to the Emperor, and as to 
the remainder of the party, the mandarins evidently disliked the 
responsibility of their wandering in the streets unattended, 
thinking they might be insulted by the crowd, in whose eyes 
they presented so strange and unaccustomed an appearance. No 
restrictions, however, were imposed on any who wished to visit 
the Englishmen, and mandarins and people of rank came in 
throngs to hear the band, which, for their amusement, was ordered 
to. play every afternoon. Considerable interest was aroused by 
portraits of the King and Queen, which, with the Royal Arms, 
were hung under a canopy, specially brought from England for 
the purpose, in the most important room of the Palace. 
Preparations were now made for the journey to Jehol, and 
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twenty of the party were deputed to remain in Pekin looking 
after the arrangement of the presents, the caring for the sick 
and the guarding of the Ambassador’s property, while the rest of 
the party reduced their luggage as far as possible, and prepared to 
accompany Lord Macartney to Tartary. Lord Macartney him- 
self was to travel in an English “chariot” which he had brought 
out specially for his own use, and to which four little Chinese 
horses were harnessed, with artillerymen as postillions; Sir George 
Staunton went in a palanquin and the packages were carried by 
runners, who always succeeded in doing the same day’s work on 
foot as the Englishmen did on horseback. 

The expedition left Pekin by an excellent road on Septem- 
ber 2, and after passing through a highly-cultivated tract of 
country to the north of the city, spent the first night in the 
Imperial Palace at Nan-chut-see. The second day’s journey took 
them through a pass crossing a small range of hills, and then over 
a bridge of strange construction, of which many were crossed 
before reaching Jehol. They were built upon “ caissons”’ of 
wattles filled with stone, which varied in dimensions according to 
the breadth of the river, being generally from four to eight feet 
wide, and their length corresponding pretty closely to the breadth 
of the river. Perpendicular spars united them to each other, or 
in the case of very broad rivers flat-bottomed boats took the 
place of the caissons in the middle of the stream. The flooring 
consisted of spars and hurdles covered with clay. The tobacco 
harvest was being gathered in this part of the country, and the 
tobacco was being smoked in long pipes by the men, women, and 
young girls of the neighbourhood. At frequent intervals along 
the road the Embassy passed square towers, or military posts, 
intended for the defence of the country, and smaller ones used 
for police purposes. They were usually about forty feet square,. 
generally solid in construction and surrounded by a battle- 
mented platform, with a hut for the garrison, and a flagstaff. 
Sometimes these towers were painted blue and they were 
invariably ornamented by a parti-coloured dragon, each one 
different from the last. Near the tower stood a hut and in front 
of it a red platform, on which spears and old muskets were 
displayed, and close by was a P’ai Lou, or triumphal arch, of 
slight construction, stained black, white, and red; this was 
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surmounted by five or six small erections, also covered with 
painted dragons, containing combustible material with which, in 
former times, signals were given from one post to the next, but 
which were now merely left as ornaments. 

On September 3 they passed the town of Min-yu-chien, which 
was strongly fortified by walls, and slept at the Imperial Palace 
half a mile beyond the town. From here onwards, passing 
through villages and by endless military posts, the road which 
was now very rough became steeper every day, and as they 
approached the mountains the heat became intense. In many 
places passes were cut for considerable distances through the 
solid rock, and as they neared the summit a “stream of drome- 
daries”” passed them bearing charcoal from Tartary. Then came 
the climax of the journey, when, from the top of the ridge 
Captain Parish and his companions looked down on what he 
describes as ) 


one of the most interesting prospects I ever beheld, heightened by the effects 
of a glowing sun, and a beautifully serene and clear blue sky. One all-absorbing 
object, however, arrested our attention ;—before us and along the crest of a ridge 
of lofty mountains, up hill and down dale as far as the eye could see, right and 
left ran that wonder of the world, the Great Wall of China, apparently shutting 
out with its battlements and towers all the world beyond. I can ill describe 
the varied feelings to which the first view of this vast work gave rise; what an 
enormous amount of labour must have been employed in its construction, its 
extent said to be about fifteen hundred* miles, its great antiquity of about 
two thousand years. The bold conception and wonderful energy of the monarch, 
Ming Ti, who first planned it for the protection of the mighty population over 
which he ruled—in numbers, indeed, surpassing all others of the nations of the 
earth, above three hundred millions—and then completed it in the almost 
incredibly short space of fifteen years! And, after all the reflection that there 
it stands, at once the mightiest monument perhaps existing of man’s power, 
and, like another Babel, of his impotence against the decrees of Providence. 
The wall was crossed by a horde of Tartars, who have ever since ruled des- 
potically over the three hundred millions of Chinese who vainly imagined 
themselves perfectly secure against all external enemies. 


The next halt was made at Ku-pe-ku, at which place there 
is an opening in the great wall, and being an important military 
station a parade of the soldiers was held in honour of the Am- 
bassador with much music, blowing of trumpets, mandarins 
without number, triumphal arches, and. every token of honour 


* Probably about three thousand miles. 
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known to the Chinese. Once at Ku-pe-ku, Captain Parish was 
determined to lose no time in making a close inspection of the 
wall, to the great astonishment apparently of the Chinese, to 
whom it was of little interest. Captain Parish climbed to the 
top by a breach which occurred near the town, and made a 
minute investigation of its construction. He found the wall to 
be chiefly composed of earth and rubbish, retained by walls on 
either side varying in thickness from five feet at the bottom to 
two feet three inches on the terrace. These walls, built of blue 
bricks, were on stone foundations and surrounded by a terrace 
fifteen and a half feet wide, paved with square bricks, and pro- 
tected by a parapet rising about five feet above it. This parapet, 
which slopes inward at the same angle as the wall, was pierced 
with embrasures at the top and loopholes at the bottom, and 
sloped downwards from the terrace so as to command the 
approach of the wall within a few yards of its base. The total 
height of the wall above the ground was twenty-seven feet, the 
width at the base twenty-one, and at the top fourteen feet. At 
intervals of one or two hundred yards were strong towers about 
forty feet square at the base, projecting on the external side 
about eighteen or twenty feet from the main wall, and rising 
either one or two storeys above it: in front of each were ports or 
embrasures, with platforms protected by parapets similar to 
those on the wall itself. Though in one place the wall appeared 
to have been recently restored, it was more generally neglected 
and falling into ruins by disuse. Captain Parish came to the 
conclusion that the wall was not built with the intention of 
resisting cannon shot, but certain holes on the parapet, apparently 
used for mounting the swivels of guns, seemed to him an evidence 
that gunpowder was in use in China at a very early date. 

Once in Tartary the Englishmen found a great change in 
their surroundings: instead of the highly cultivated plain in 
which they had experienced such great heat, they found them- 
selves in a barrenand rugged plateau at a considerable elevation, 
where the piercing cold was hardly less disagreeable than the 
former heat had been. The next few days they passed through 
many villages, usually spending the night at an Imperial Palace; 
on September 8 a halt was made, and a procession formed pre- 
vious to entering Jehol, their final destination. The inhabitants 
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of the town, a miserable dirty place, turned out to see them 
pass, Lord Macartney and Sir George Staunton in their carriage, 
all the soldiers, diplomatic body, mandarins, and band in full 
dress accompanying them. The building in which the English- 
men were lodged was a very fine one, overlooking the Emperor’s 
Park, with a distant view of the Tartar Hills in the distance. 
Here mandarins without end came to call and make arrange- 
ments for the Ambassador’s reception, he in turn explaining to 
them the objects of the Embassy. The question of the kow-tow 
was again raised, but Lord Macartney firmly refused to offer his 
homage to the Emperor in this manner, unless the latter would 
consent to a Chinaman of high rank performing a like obeisance 
before the King’s portrait in token of his equality; Lord 
Macartney, however, suggested that he would be quite willing 
to go on one knee in the European fashion and kiss the Em- 
peror’s hand, and this offer was promptly accepted by the 
Emperor, not a little to the astonishment of the mandarins, and 
even the hand-kissing was eliminated as being foreign to their 
ideas of good manners. It appeared afterwards that a strong 
party at Court wished the Ambassador to be unceremoniously 
dismissed, but the Emperor himself was both inclined to receive 
him and also to relax the strict ceremonial in use when he 
received his own tributary princes. 

The presents of guns, pistols, saddles, telescopes, &c., having 
been graciously received by the Emperor, the reception was 
ordered to take place on September 14, and Lord Macartney 
intimated to his retinue that he wished them all to accompany 
him. 

The time chosen was an hour after daybreak on a cold frosty 
morning, and the place an open tent at the foot of the mountains 
of Tartary! Since it was expected that the Embassy should be 
at the place appointed an hour before the ceremony took place, 
they had to leave their quarters in the dark at 3 a.m., the 
Ambassador and Sir George Staunton going in palanquins, the 
gentlemen of the suite on horseback, the guards and musicians 
following in their force, with all the servants in their State 
liveries. 

At the gates of the Palace they all dismounted and walked 
to an open space, where the ceremony was to be held. A large 
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open tent was prepared for the Emperor’s use, and one alongside 
for the English Ambassador, smaller ones being occupied by 
various Tartar princes, who were also coming to do homage to 
the Emperor. Various Court officials came to visit Lord 
Macartney, and among others the old Viceroy of Pechelee who, 
in spite of his great age, had not been exempted from the 
command to be present, three days later, on the important 
occasion of the Imperial birthday. The Ambassador was 
delighted to see the old gentleman again who had shown him so 
much courtesy on his landing in China, and the old Viceroy seemed 
equally glad to renew his acquaintance with Lord Macartney. 

The sound of music soon announced the arrival of the 
Emperor’s cortége, which is I am sure best described in Captain 
Parish’s own words: 


There was something indescribably novel as well as grand and imposing in 
the whole of this scene, the pomp and circumstances of which seemed so much 
more like what we had been expected to see got up for stage effect, that it was 
difficult at first to be satisfied of its reality. 

The primitive simplicity of the Tartar customs retained in their tents, 
and the assemblage of the people at that early hour of the morning under the 
great canopy of heaven, would almost in imagination have carried us back to 
the patriarchal times, had not the appearance of the Emperor himself, “the son 
of Heaven” as he is styled, and the humble prostrations of the assembled 
multitude, forced upon us the conviction that we were actually in the presence 
of the greatest monarch of the East, the despotic ruler of three hundred 
millions of people. 

The Emperor* was preceded by some officers, whose business it seemed to be 
to proclaim on high his titles and virtues, he himself being exalted above the 
multitude in a chair, carried by sixteen bearers dressed in yellow robes, and 
followed by guards and standard-bearers carrying yellow flags, and the rich silk 
umbrella-looking canopies, which seem to be an appendage of all persons of 
distinction in China, the difference in this case being that they were all yellow 
instead of red, the usual colour; one was held over the Emperor’s head as he 
sat in the chair of State. 

There was nothing otherwise in his own personal appearance to denote his 
Imperial rank, on the contrary, the simplicity and plainness of his own habili- 
ments rather remarkably contrasted with those of the vast assemblage of 
Mandarins and Officials drawn out to receive him. They were formed in a 
semi-circle of about a hundred yards in diameter, ten deep, and I calculated 
that there could not therefore be less than three thousand present, all as we 
were told Mandarins of the first order, or the second, besides their followers not 
included in the circle, and who were still more numerous. 


* Ch‘ien Lung, 
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Upon the Emperor’s entering the ring, the Ambassador, with all the 
gentlemen of his suite, advanced from his own tent into the open space in front, 
bowing to him in our own fashion whilst the Mandarins went through their 
prostrations according to the Chinese ceremony. 

He alighted at the entrance to the Imperial tent and mounted some steps to 
his seat upon the raised throne within, and a few minutes after, on a signal 
given, the Ambassador, accompanied by Sir George Staunton and his son 
(who acted as page to Lord Macartney), with the Interpreter, were conducted 
into his presence by one of the Officers of the Court, the rest of the gentlemen 
of his suite remaining at the entrance of the tent, where they were able to see 
all that passed. 

Ascending by some steps which led to the Throne, Lord Macartney went up 
to him, and bowing on one knee, delivered into his hands a richly ornamented 
box which contained the King’s Royal Letter, and which the Emperor at once 
handed over to one of his attendants. 

Sir George Staunton was then brought forward and introduced as H.M.’s 
second plenipotentiary. The Emperor spoke to them both with much 
apparent benevolence, through the Interpreter, and gave to each of them with 
his own hands a curious baton of agate, the usual present we were told on such 
occasions, and emblematic of peace and goodwill. Inquiring whether any of 
the party were able to speak Chinese, young Staunton was pointed out, who had 
picked up the language with extraordinary facility, on which the Emperor 
called the youth to him and asked him some questions very kindly, which he 
answered very readily and modestly, and greatly to the Emperor’s apparent 
satisfaction, for he took his own purse from his girdle and gave it to him; a 
mark of favour we were told quite without precedent, and which drew upon him, 
as well it might, the attention of all present. 

The Tartar princes already mentioned, and some other persons of distinction, 
were then formally presented and conducted to their seats on either side of the 
Throne, opposite to which were small tables, the Ambassador and Sir Géorge 
having one for their separate use, on which shortly afterwards a very good 
dinner was served with great formality, the Emperor eating at his own table 
and sending from time to time portions of his own dishes to Lord Macartney. 
During the repast there was an exhibition of tumblers and wrestlers within 
view of the Imperial tent for the entertainment of those outside as well as 
in; but for the rest of us it was rather a stiff affair, the Emperor's pre- 
sence imposing entire silence on the company according to the prescribed 
etiquette of the Court. The ceremonies lasted between four and five hours, 


by which time we were all heartily tired and glad enough to return to our own 
quarters, ... 


Here the record abruptly ends, and we may conclude that 
the return journey presented no particular novelty to the young 
artillery officer, who had been lucky enough to accompany the 
first Kuropean expedition to the interior of China: that he did 
well, we can conclude from the promotion given him on his 
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return, and the gift of plate from Lord Macartney in recognition 
of his services as topographer to the expedition. 

On his return he was stationed at Woolwich, where he married 
the daughter of General Duncan Drummond, then in command 
of the Artillery. In 1798, when Lord Cornwallis was made Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland and Commander-in-chief, he took with him 
Captain Parish as his A.D.C. and gentleman of the Bedchamber. 
He served under Lord Cornwallis against a “detachment of the 
enemy (?) who landed in the north of Ireland,” and was, according 
to a contemporary authority, “ in the enjoyment of his Lordship’s 
perfect countenance and perfection,” when an unfortunate 
accident put an abrupt termination to his promising career. On 
returning to England in 1800, he was washed overboard and 
drowned at the age of thirty-five. The obituary notice in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine bears testimony to the 


most unblemished honour and integrity, which eminently distinguished every 
part of his meritorious life. Those under him and with whom he served have 
always acknowledged his eminent professional abilities and the superiority of 
his talents ; instances of which the publick may recollect in Sir George Staunton’s 
account of the Embassy to China, towards which he not only contributed the 
technical descriptions of the fortified places visited during the expedition, but 
also adorned the work with some delineations executed with equal taste and 
accuracy. His mind, however, was not merely satisfied with the knowledge of 
his profession and a conscientious discharge of his duty, he everywhere sought 
for instruction, and there are few sciences to which he had not devoted sme of 
his leisure hours, and in the more agreeable accomplishments of polished society 
he was eminently successful. In musick he easily became a proficient, and, 
during his abode at Halifax, at a time when the poor suffered from an unusual 
scarcity, the officers of the garrison devoted their leisure time to theatrical 
representations for their relief, Captain Parish took a very active part in this 
innocent and laudable recreation, and much contributed, by the ability with 
which he filled the leading characters, to the amusement of the inhabitants and 
the gratification of his humane feelings. Society has to lament the death of a 
man who was one of its highest ornaments. His near connections and the 
circle of his private friends, consisting of many very enlightened men, will ever 
recollect his genuine moral and domestic virtues, and the peculiar elegance and 
suavity of his manners, while they deeply regret his loss. 


N. L. Kay-SHvutTrLEWorRTH. 
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WHEN it was suggested to Robert Southey that an order should 
be conferred upon men of letters by way of honour or encourage- 
ment, he replied with excellent dignity that if a Guelphic dis- 
tinction were adopted he would be a Ghibelline. And while he 
sternly opposed the granting of titles to his fellow craftsmen, he 
demanded in their name the repeal of the Copyright Act, which 
took from the families of literary men the only property they had 
to bequeath, and he demanded this “‘ with the earnestness of one 
who is conscious that he has laboured for posterity.” * Since 
these words were written in 1831 literature has not been neglected. 
Orders of merit have been conferred upon distinguished authors, 
and an Academy has been established, which, if its devotion to 
literature is not conspicuous, will doubtless do the best it can to 
prove that England takes some public care of scholarship and 
research. But it would be better to protect the interests of 
authors than to hang gold chains about their necks; nor is an 
academy much better than an ornament if it do not safeguard 
the rights of humane letters. The truth is that, in spite of 
orders and academies, the author is still treated as one who owns 
the property he has created on sufferance, and we seem to be 
almost as far from an equitable provision which would secure to 
an author’s family the full fruit of his work as we were in Southey’s 
time. At first sight it would appear that no property is so 
intimately personal as a book. It is the fruit of a man’s own 
brain and of a man’s own toil. It is created neither by astute 
dealing nor lucky speculation. It belongs to him who made it 


* Because Southey’s epics have ceased to interest the world, this pronounce- 
ment has been unjustly derided as an empty boast. The publishers have found 
it worth while to reprint several of Southey’s works, and his grandson was 
recently shut up in prison as a vagabond without visible means of subsistence. 
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more justly than the money, the lands, or the shares which a 
fortunate merchant claims as his own and his family’s in per- 
petuity. In one sense an author would be right in demanding a 
more generous measure of protection than the members of other 
professions. If he be something better than a popular novelist 
he must create his public as well as his works. The instant 
popularity which may be converted into money at sight is not 
forhim. He is read grudgingly and appreciated with diffidence. 
The eddying circles of intelligence widen slowly about him. 
Too often his works become the unrestricted property of the 
publishers at the very moment that their merits are recognised. 
Lamb complained that nothing could find a purchaser that bore 
his name. How many enterprising booksellers have found in his 
genius a very profitable investment ! 

It is not difficult to understand why the makers of books 
have had secant justice meted out to them. When Lord Chester- 
field attempted to explain to the House of Lords that “wit is a 
species of property ” his argument fell upon deaf ears, and the plain 
man has been as difficult to convince as the House of Lords. 
The value of ink and paper he can easily estimate. The use of 
machinery is perfectly intelligible to him. He cannot believe 
that anything else than those ingredients can go to the produc- 
tion of literature. The man of letters, he tells you with confi- 
dence, risks no capital, His time is obviously of no value, as 
even if he were not writing he would not employ it in any profitable 
trade. Why, then, should he have any permanent right in the 
raw material of the printing press? This was the view of 
Macaulay, whose sophistries have done as much harm to his own 
craft of authorship as the greed of printers or the penuriousness 
of readers. ‘‘The principle of copyrizht,” said he, “is this: it is a 
tax on readers for the purpose of giving a bounty to writers. 
The tax is an exceedingly bad one; it isa tax on one of the most 
innocent and most salutary of human pleasures; and never let 
us forget that a tax on innocent pleasures is a premium for vicious 
pleasures.” No more infamously immoral argument than this 
has ever been put forth. It is a mere glorification of theft. 
“Steal,” says Macaulay, in effect, “that you may avoid vicious 
pleasures,” as though theft were not the most vicious of them all. 
In his opinion the writer is no more nearly concerned in the 
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production of books than thereader. The tax on readers, which is 
in reality a just payment justly exacted for work done, is, says he, 
exceedingly bad. On the same principle he might demand free 
food and free clothing for all. He who pays for bread or trousers 
is taxing himself to give a bounty to his baker and his tailor. 
This also is exceedingly bad, as without bread we starve, and the 
law does not permit us to go distrousered. Macaulay’s enforced 
philanthropy is foolish encugh. Still more foolish is the argu- 
ment, once popular, that the author should not stoop to accept 
payment, that his profession is too lofty, too finely ethereal, to be 
rewarded with gold, and that therefore he should starve cheer- 
fully, that he may afford a cheap amusement to others. This 
amicable prejudice is perhaps a little out of date. But to-day there 
is a far stronger reason for the contempt of the literary craft 
than was known to our fathers. We are governed not by right, 
but by expediency. The politician, who has accurately gauged 
the value of a vote, has forgotten the value of justice. What 
claim can an unrepresented class make upon a Radical legislature ? 
The authors of England return no member to Parliament. They 
have no spokesman ina House of Commons which listens with an 
eager respect to the representatives of school-teachers, miners, 
and all kinds of trade unions. The journalist can help to turn an 
election, and is therefore entitled to consideration. The printer, 
for whose relief the author has always been neglected, is numerous 
enough to be heard at the polls. But the author is politically 
of no account, and justice passes him by. 

The injustice thus done to authors was born of accident, and 
grew by design. In the old days, both before and after the invention 
of printing, the circulation of books was hedged about by many 
restrictions. The Church, properly suspicious of heresy, did her best 
to check the progress of learning; and, as Mr. Birrell has pointed 
out in his treatise on copyright, there were guilds, “ever at war 
with one another, and making their appeal to the Crown against 
outside interference with their strict domains of business.”” Many 
laws were passed to prevent the multiplication of books, and the 
fact that Thomas Arundel, Archbishop of Canterbury, ordained 
that ‘‘no treatise composed by Wickliffe should henceforth be 
read” is a sufficient proof that literature was already placed 
under the control of Government. And when the invention of 
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printing came, it is not surprising that the authorities, civil and 
ecclesiastical, took alarm. The art of Gutenberg was called the 
black art, and not without reason. Even to-day the peopleis not 
sure that there is not some devilry in it. Even to-day, after five 
hundred years’ experience, the people is not completely used to the 
printing press. The simple mind is apt to place a too ready credence 
in that which stands in type, and to believe that whatever has been 
struck off a rapidly rolling press must needs be true. And if the 
present generation is still half suspicious, what must have been 
the fear of an unaccustomed age? The printing of books was 
instantly subject to a stern censorship. If he who would could 
write, he might not print without a permission or a privilege. On 
the title-page of the first edition of Bacon’s Essays you may read 
the words, ‘‘seene and allowed,” and throughout the seventeenth 
century all books bore their licence, signed by Roger L’ Estrange 
and other hands. Thus the writers of books were not permitted 
to profit by their works without some public approval, and it was 
from this censorship rather than from any desire to rob or to pro- 
tect the poor author that the notion of copyright came into being. 

To the censorship of the Government, the Church, and the 
learned professions was presently added the monopoly of the 
Stationers’ Company, which became the licensee in general of all 
literature. The author had not yet made his legal appearance. The 
only begetter of books was still an unimportant item in the process 
of manufacture. He might not print his own works, even if he 
wished, as the presses were licensed, one and all, and if he asked 
publicity it could be conferred on him only by the omnipotent 
Guild of Stationers. Not until the eighteenth century was the 
author’s existence recognised. It could hardly be concealed in a 
society dominated by Pope and Addison, by Swift and Boling- 
broke. And in 1709 a tardy act of justice was done to the craft 
of letters. It was not merely tardy; it was conceived in a spirit 
of grudging humility. The authors and proprietors of books were 
henceforth to be protected against those whose habit it was to print 
and publish whatever books they chose without asking consent 
or paying a penny for the privilege. In other words, the Act was 
a protection against piracy of the worst kind, though it granted 
to the writers of books a very modest term of privilege. The 
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fourteen years from the date of publication, and if at the end of 
the fourteen years they were still alive they might claim another 
term of the same length. With one interlude in which (from 
1769 to 1774) the booksellers were granted perpetual copyright 
in those works which they had purchased, the statute of Anne 
remained the law of England until 1814, when the Government 
generously bestowed upon the author the right to control and to 
profit by the creation of his own brain for twenty-eight years or 
his lifetime, whichever were the longer term. The concession was 
mean enough, but until 1842 it was considered sufficient for the 
author, who was expected to find the ministering to ‘‘ the innocent 
pleasures’ of the people its own reward. 

To Sergeant Talfourd belongs the credit and the honour of 
first fighting the battle of authorship with courage, if without 
success. His sense of justice far outstripped the rudimentary 
scruples of his age. An intelligent foresight persuaded him to 
ask in 1837 and 1838 what to-day should be regarded as a 
fair period of protected copyright, namely, the length of the 
author’s life and sixty years after his death. He pointed out 
with excellent clarity that “‘the term allowed by the existing 
law is curiously adapted to encourage the lightest works and to 
leave the noblest unprotected.” He insisted that ‘‘the com- 
munity had no right to be enriched at. the expense of individuals, 
and that the liberty of the press was not the liberty to smuggle 
and to steal.” In answer to the objection that the results of 
the change would be “to cause fewer books to be written, 
printed, bound, and bought, to deprive the honest workmen of 
their subsistence, and the people of enjoying the productions of 
genius,” he replied with perfect truth that “if justice required 
the sacrifice it ought to be made.” His argument was enormously 
strengthened by the case of Sir Walter Scott, then lately dead, 
whose children were among the petitioners of the House, and 
whose works, the sole bequest he had to make his family, would 
presently be handed over without fee or charge to those who had 
had no hand in their production. Sergeant Talfourd was heard 
with impatience; his Bill was perforce withdrawn. As he said 
himself, he had arrayed against him “a noble army of publishers, 
booksellers, printers, and bookbinders,” who cared not what 


became of the authors so long as their wants were supplied. 
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Once more the burglar’s process of reasoning prevailed, that all 
is yours on which you can lay violent hands, and justice, then 
delayed, has not yet been done. But Talfourd’s zeal was not 
wholly thrown away. Had it not been for him the Act of 1842 
would not have been passed—an Act which, if it took away the 
author’s cloak, at least left him a poor coat wherewith to cover 
his nakedness. The equitable proposal of 1838 was not revived- 
In 1842 Lord Mahon asked protection for the term of the author’s 
life and for twenty-five years after his death, and his demand 
was rejected in favour of Macaulay’s artifice: forty-two years 
from publication or lifetime and seven years after death, 
whichever be the longer term. The speech in which Macaulay 
defended his proposition was fluent and specious. It had 
the quality, which Macaulay’s speeches rarely lacked, of look- 
ing like argument, when it was mere rhetoric. The basis of 
his contention, if it may be said to rest upon any basis at all, 
is that a man invariably produces his best work at the end of 
his life. He declared triumphantly that his method would give 
a longer period of protection to Dryden’s Cimon and Iphigeneia, 
Palamon and Arcite, and Alexander's Feast, than to The Wild 
Gallant or The Rwal Ladies. Even if a solemn question of 
justice were to be decided by the taste and fancy of a partial 
critic, there are few cases in which Macaulay could make his 
reasoning good. It is not true that an author rises always to 
his loftiest height at the approach of death, and if we strip 
Macaulay’s speech of its flourish, it comes merely to this that 
Dryden wrote his verses on Oliver Cromwell many years 
before he composed Tancred and Sigismunda. A modern instance 
will prove the fallacy of the argument. George Meredith, the 
greatest novelist of our time, has recently died, honoured as 
only they are honoured who have cherished with the dignity 
of art the dignity of life. For many years he was read and 
esteemed only by the few. He did not attain to a general 
appreciation until he was approaching his sixtieth year. During 
this long period he was unconsciously educating a reluctant 
public. And Macaulay’s Act has provided that in seven years 
The Shaving of Shagpat, Richard Feverel, Evan Harrington, 
Emilia in England, Rhoda Fleming, Vittoria, and Harry Richmond, 
shall be the untrammelled property of any one who chooses 
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to pay a printer, and that The Amazing Marriage alone shall 
be protected until 1927. 

However, Macaulay’s speech was of a kind that the House of 
Commons could understand and applaud. Sir Robert Peel, the 
possessor of a singularly malleable mind, ‘‘walked across the 
floor, and assured him that the last twenty minutes had 
radically altered his own views on the ldw of copyright.” 
Twenty minutes seem excessive for so small a thing as the rights 
of authors. Macaulay’s biographer is dithyrambic in his praise. 
“He enjoyed the satisfaction,” says he, ‘“‘of having framed, 
according to his mind, a statute which may fairly be described as 
the charter of his craft, and of having added to Hansard what are, 
by common consent, allowed to be among its most readable pages.” 
Truly the statute was framed according to Macaulay’s mind, 
that mind of inexperience, as Bagehot called it, a mind that tried 
nothing, that neither moved nor grew, that was the same when it 
was informed with knowledge as when it was clear as a blank 
page. But the statute may not be described as a charter. There 
is nothing in it that is secure or noble. It has merely deprived 
a class, singularly ill-provided in this world’s goods, of its 
legitimate reward, and bade many a toil-worn man die in the sad 
consciousness that the property, created by himself, would be 
torn in seven years from the support of his family to the enrich- 
ment of strangers. And not only has it injured authors in their 
pockets; it has insulted their reputations. No more foolish 
device could ever have been found than that copyrights should fall 
in piecemeal. Early editions, unrevised by their authors, are 
eagerly scrambled for by unauthorised persons, before the works 
in their final shape come into free and general use. Thus we have 
seen poets, rightly sensitive during their lives of word and phrase, 
punished by the haste of publishers, who, forbidden by the law 
to take the poet’s revision, may still do what they choose with his 
uncorrected work. Thus we have seen fragments of a perfect 
whole printed as separate and complete works, because, not 
being published all at one and the same time, the master- 
piece became the property of the booksellers bit by bit. For 
these improprieties we must thank that instrument, which 
Sir George Trevelyan magniloquently calls the Charter of the 
Crait, and for which it is difficult to feel the gratitude we are 
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told it deserves. And as for Macaulay, it was easy for him to 
be generous. Literature was not his staff, nor even his crutch. 
A generous Government had contrived that he might pursue it 
for his own pleasure and for its own sake. And itill became him 
to denounce as a tax upon knowledge the fair reward which 
authors have a perfect right to demand. 

Since Macaulay’s time little has been done to lighten the 
burden of authorship. Royal Commissions have sat and reported, 
and their recommendations have been passed over without 
thought or notice. Though it has long been agreed that the 
law, as it stands to-day, is indefensible, no effort has been 
made to improve it. The only logical solution, perpetual copy- 
right, has been declared as impossible, and it must reluctantly 
be confessed that a more modest offer will prove acceptable. 
And now the question is complicated by international interests. 
Itis important that all States, which have accepted the Convention 
of Berne, should be agreed upon the nature and extent of copy- 
right. Some six months ago a Conference was held at Berlin, 
which, but for the disagreement of Great Britain, might have 
put the matter on a satisfactory footing. With two exceptions 
all the countries subject to the union were willing to adopt as 
their period of copyright the life of the author and fifty years. 
Germany and Great Britain alone remain outside this wise agree- 
ment. But Germany has promised to consider the introduction 
of a Bill for the necessary extension of its term of copyright, and, 
we are told, the adherence of Great Britain to this period would 
be a powerful influence in effecting such a result. ‘The 
importance of unanimity cannot be overrated,” says the Blue 
Book. “It is evident that if the principle is accepted, that 
copyright is to be granted according to the law of the country 
where the work was “first published, conformity of duration 
becomes essential, if serious anomalies are to be avoided.” 
Clear as this statement is, it was not clear enough for our 
Ministers. The delegates were shortly informed that “his 
Majesty’s Government are not able to accept that period 
without further consideration and consultation with those 
interested.” 

Who are those interested? A very little knowledge of our 
present Board of Trade is sufficient to convince us that “those 
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interested’? are not authors. The justice and simplicity of 
accepting the wishes of the sole creators of literature are 
obviously beyond the reach of the democratic mind. Moreover, 
if the decision depended upon the authors of England, there is 
no doubt that they would joyfully accept the term of life and 
fifty years as the best that is likely to be offered them. No, those 
‘‘interested”’ are the printers, who regard the authors as mere 
feeders of their machinery, and the purchasers of books, who 
wish to get as much as they can for as little as they need spend, 
who, in Macaulay’s phrase, object to the author’s “bounty,” 
because it is a tax on their knowledge or amusement. The 
arguments brought forward on behalf of the Printers’ Union and 
the general public are, as has been said, merely the arguments of 
the burglar, which should carry no weight, even if they were 
sound. But are they sound? They rest on the assumption 
that the absence of copyright means cheaper books, an assump- 
tion wholly unjustified by experience. Again and again it has 
been proved indefensible. As long ago as 1839 Lord Lytton said, 
or rather wrote, what might have been the last word on this sub- 
ject.* “ What,” he asked, “are the cheap works now disseminated, 
and which you justly value? They all belong to the lighter class 
of writer—light essays, fictions, novels, elementary or popular 
treatises, and you will find if you examine practically that you 
get those cheap in proportion, not to their being a copyright or 
not, but in proportion as they are of a nature to please a larger or 
a smaller circle ofreaders.”’ Theillustration which he chose then 
is still applicable. Thereis no copyright, said he, to The Vicar of 
Wakefield ; there is no copyright to Newton’s Principia; you 
have editions of Goldsmith at less than a shilling: you have not 
one cheap edition of Sir Isaac Newton’s works. The reason is 
plain, and wholly unconnected with copyright. It is because 
millions read Goldsmith, and only a few read Newton. 

What was true in 1839 is true to-day. Books are cheap, not 
because they are free from restriction, but because they are 
popular. Copyright books are by far the cheapest of all. The 
series of novels in which so many publishers are now speculating 
cost but 6d. or 7d. apiece, and each copy pays due royalty 


* Lord Lytton’s speech on ‘Copyright ” was composed for the House of 
Commons, and, like some of Cicero’s most brilliant orations, never delivered, 
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to the author. I have before me a list of some 2400 books, 
the vast majority of which is still subject to copyright, 
and which may be purchased for 6d. apiece. This list is issued 
by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton and Co., and may be 
inspected by all. Messrs. Newnes, again, have upon their list 
more than 160 copyright novels for the same price. The cheap 
novels issued by Messrs. Nelson, and sent broadcast over the 
world, are but one penny dearer. To the cheapness of this vast 
mass copyright is no hindrance, and the Board of Trade must 
find a better argument if it would justify the harsh treatment 
which it would mete out tothose authors, who leave litt'e behind 
them but copyrights, and who may well claim that their repre- 
sentatives shall not lose in a brief seven years the fruit of long, 
ungrudging toil. 

The price of books, then, is a mere matter of supply and 
demand. Those are cheapest which are most eagerly read. The 
novel, still the property of the author, is sold at a lower figure 
than the masterpieces which have long passed out of copyright. 
Each number of that admirable series entitled “ Everyman’s 
Library’? costs just double the novel, which still pays 
Macaulay’s ‘“‘tax,” the bounty of the author. It is evident, 
therefore, that the printer will suffer no injury from an act 
of plain justice. And the general reader has as little ground 
of complaint as the printer. The loud talk of “preventing 
the people from enjoying the productions of genius” has very 
little meaning. So long as the people can get its favourite novel 
for sixpence it cares little for the productions of genius. Nor, 
indeed, are cheap books a benefit in themselves. Never were 
books so cheap as to-day, never were vaster masses of printed 
matter distributed up and down the earth, and never was there 
so little real reading. The Education Act of 1870, which com- 
pelled every one to read and write, was the deadliest blow ever 
struck at literature. It was a direct encouragement to whatever 
was common and unclean. It showed the booksellers a new and 
profitable path, which led far away from humane letters, and it 
made the duty of safeguarding the productions of the few serious 
writers that remain doubly imperative. Nor is there a manifest 
advantage in giving to all and sundry the privilege to print in a 
hundred forms the masterpieces of the dead. ‘‘ Making the right 
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of multiplying copies a matter of common traffic,” said Lord 
Lyttelton more than a century ago, “is like extending the course 
of a river so greatly as to dry up the source.” 

It is a common illusion that books are given to the public 
when the term of their copyright expires. They are not given to 
the public; they become the absolute, unrestricted possession of 
the publishers. Be they poems or novels, they are reprinted in 
as many shapes as taste and economy may suggest, and though 
the public secure them at a more modest price than heretofore, 
there is still a profit, which creeps from the brains of the dead into 
the publisher’s pocket. The whole of English literature is packed 
into a cupboard, from which the publishers, and the publishers 
alone, may help themselves. Shakespeare and Milton, Thackeray 
and Dickens demand no royalties, and are at the disposal of any 
one that cares to lay a handon them. Tennyson and Browning 
are coming into the general cupboard book by book, and 
before long Stevenson, Swinburne and Meredith will join them 
there. That these privileges should be conferred without any 
tax upon one craft is hardly fair, and, some years ago, to redress 
the balance, Stéphane Mallarmé, the distinguished poet, made 
a suggestion which the revisers of the Copyright Law might 
well consider. He did but propose that what is intended 
for the heritage of the many should not by inadvertence or 
neglect become the heritage of the few. Briefly stated, his plan 
was to exact a small royalty on all published copies of books the 
copyright of which had expired, and thus to establish a Literary 
Fund without appealing to charity. The plan is ingenious and 
munificent, and a little reflection will show how easily it might 
be translated into practice. 

Shakespeare and Fielding, to take two instances, did their 
work for their own pleasure, and their creations will live to be 
our solace and delight so long as paper and printer’s ink 
endure. And why should Paternoster Row constitute itself their 
sole heir? ‘‘ But,” says the publisher, “I merely recover the 
interest on the money I invest in raw material. The design is 
mine, and the illustrations, the paper, the ink, and the binding 
must be paid for; and it is from the employment of these 
accessories that my slender gains are derived.” This, however, 
as Stéphane Mallarmé pointed out, is not the whole truth. The 
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world is not peculiarly enamoured of cloth boards and rolled 
paper for their own sake. It purchases a cheap reprint of 
Shakespeare or of Fielding because it reads, or affects to read, 
Hamlet and Othello, Tom Jones and Jonathan Wild. And if there 
be any publisher ingenuous enough to disagree, let him print 
Otway for Shakespeare, Maturin for Fielding, and exhibit the 
account. No, there is still an appreciable money value in 
ancient literature, and why should a single trade reap the 
sole pecuniary benefit? Is it not more just that the poets 
of the past should aid the poets ofthe present and of the future? 
In other words, might not the publishers be asked to pay a 
royalty, a very slender royalty, upon such classics as they find 
it advantageous to reprint? By all means let them profit by their 
enterprise; by all means let them be sufficiently rewarded for 
their ingenious disposition of old material; but let them also prove 
their gratitude to the masters of the past by properly benefiting 
the hapless masters of the present. The royalty might be 
reckoned in halfpence, and still amount to a comfortable sum if 
school-books too—the most profitable of investments—be asked 
to pay their share. Indeed, so just is the device, that there 
should be no difficulty with the publishers, and though a general 
faith in their delicacy may be something sanguine, surely there 
are a few who would welcome so graceful an occasion of paying 
conscience-money. 

The collection of the fund presents no insuperable difficulties ; 
yet if Stationers’ Hall prefers not to increase its responsibility, the 
task of checking such royalties as are due might be performed by a 
very humble staff of clerks. The administration, on the other hand, 
is obviously dangerous; but sufficient safeguards may be contrived, 
and so longas the Government, declining toendow work unachieved, 
awards only conspicuous and unprofitable service, we need not 
fear for money wasted or charlatanry approved. In brief, were 
some such scheme as this liberally adopted, Literature might come 
to her own without patronage, and without the intrusion of that 
kindness, which, however well-intentioned isstill irksome. With 
the money that belongs to her she might help those of her sons 
who, deserving better things, had fallen helpless by the way. 
The Civil List, moreover, would at last be set free to support the 
widows and daughters of British officers, nor would the impossible 
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task ever again be laid upon a Minister, of weighing in an even 
balance the opposing claims of arms and arts. Such the scheme, 
and such the scheme’s possibilities, and here, unless there be 
some unforeseen objection, is an opportunity of redressing an 
injustice, and of restoring to Literature what is most rightfully 
her own.* 

These two provisions, then, are commended to those who will 
presently be asked to amend the law of copyright. First, let the 
term of privilege be the author’s life and fifty years, and secondly, 
when the fifty years have passed let the masterpieces of literature 
be entrusted to the publishers, on condition that by the payment 
of a humble royalty they establish a Literary Fund, which asks no 
alms. If this policy be accepted, the last shadow of injustice 
will be removed from the craft of letters, and those diligent 
authors, who, making a vain appeal to a noisy world, are com- 
pelled to receive assistance, may take comfort in the thought 
that some day they too may afford help to other stumblers. 


Quast cursores vitat lampada tradunt. 
CHARLES WHIBLEY. 


* The substance of this argument I have borrowed, with slight modifications, 
from an article I contributed many years ago to the Pall Mall Gazette, to which 
I offer what acknowledgment is due. I make this statement lest some one with 
a vigilant memory and an imperfect knowledge of the facts might charge me 
with an infringement of copyright, 


THE FARMER AND THE ARMY HORSE 
QUESTION 


Nor the least interesting of the problems enumerated by the 
Secretary of State for War in hisstatement in the army estimates 
of this year, was the question of horses. To expand the small 
peace establishment of horses in our Regular Army from a total 
of 15,000, into the requirements of war, numbering 53,000, must 
result practically in putting nearly three-fourths of the men upon 
strange horses, and unless both riders and ridden are highly 
trained, friction and horse wastage must ensue, and war efficiency 
and mobility suffer. The numbers above quoted, do not, it 
appears, include provision for wastage. A year ago, the calcula- 
tion for six months wastage, as enumerated by the Assistant 
Director of Remounts, was 100 per cent., or practically re- 
mounting. The march of mechanics will doubtless come to our 
relief in the matter of wastage. Mechanical transport, as we 
know, has already considerably supplanted horse draught. 
Other factors in mechanism and science will relieve the strain and 
demand on horseflesh. Inthe strategic area, it is only a question 
of time when the work of the cavalry screen, a duty most 
punishing to horseflesh, will be considerably relieved by the Aero 
in some form, but what will, undoubtedly, alter problems of 
organisation and training in the tactical area, will be the advent 
of the automatic rifle. We are fortunate in possessing a cavalry 
that can shoot, and the cavalry leader who can combine simul- 
taneous shock and fire action in his dealings with hostile cavalry, 
will most certainly triumph in the fight. That system of automatic 
loading has now been perfected, and only awaits adaptation to the 
barrels of existing rifles. It is necessary to have the weapon in 
one’s hand to appreciate its tactical value, and the fire power that a 
man possesses, which enables him, without removing his eyes from 
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his target, or his weapon from his shoulder, to get in five rounds, 
or whatever number his magazine contains. In the cavalry 
combat I can conceive flank squadrons, in rank entire, dismounted 
with reins over, dealing destruction to a hostile line before the 
shock of collision with the main line. We may possibly return to 
the old methods of fire when mounted, at a pinch, but the nervous 
strain of fumbling with a bolt and extractor, when face to face 
with an attacker, will be removed. Machine guns, and on rare 
occasions, horse artillery, will be better out of the way of the 
cavalry leader if his command has been fully trained to the 
tactical use of this weapon. Cavalry already shy of facing 
magazine-rifle fire will avoid infantry armed with automatic 
rifles, Aslongas the horse survives, however, he will be a power 
in the theatre of war, and the more highly trained the animal 
and his rider are, the more valuable will be their services. 

To the numbers of horses, above quoted as our requirements on 
mobilisation, must be added 86,000 for the wants of the Terri- 
torial Army. It may be safely stated that we shall be lucky if 
we find that less than 75 per cent. of the riders have any horse 
sense whatever when the day of mobilisation dawns. The horse 
wastage will be proportionately large to face. 

In the absence of any horse census in the country, a statement 
that, in round numbers, some 500,000 suitable horses are available, 
must be accepted. It would be right to conjecture that, before 
this country is involved in mobilisation, our neighbours would be 
either contemplating war or committed to it, either of which con- 
dition would skim the cream of 50,000 of our choice breeds. 
The best of the remainder must undoubtedly go to the cadres of 
the Regular Army and it is a question if anything in the shape of 
a cavalry horse will be left for the Yeomen of the Territorial 
Force. We have now to offer a solution to the problem how to 
economise the horse wastage which is bound to follow from the 
sudden introduction of strange horses to strange riders, and, in 
some cases, very inexperienced ones. It can only be done ona 
national system. 

The nearer we can bring together army and civilian methods 
of training and conditioning a horse, the sooner will the animal 
be ready for his place in war, and not only will there be a gain 
in horse power, but the war wastage will be economised. 

Condition is the basis of horse-power, and the stable its 
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nursery. Manes and tails should on no account be tampered 
with, as the horse in the field requires all nature’s assistants to 
fight insect life. If we could devise a bit that would be universal 
and common to both phases of army and civil life it would be a 
godsend. A method, however, that must assist training and will 
bring man and rider together in harmony more quickly than any 
other, is the simple one of voice training. Signals only are now 
used in the field in the Army. Words of command and trumpet 
calls are reserved for ceremonial purposes, and if the civilian 
horse is trained to move and turn by voice the soldier’s task is an 
easy one. An undertone is quite sufficient for the rider to use. 
A horse’s sense of hearing is most acute. It must be remembered 
that the Territorial is only a “ passenger.” A voice-trained 
horse will turn or move like a bicycle. The horse will practically 
teach the rider as the well-trained German Army horse now does 
his trooper. Needless to say, the few lessons in voice-training 
must be common throughout the nation, and devised by the 
Minister for Agriculture in connection with the Army Remount 
Department. Four or five terms would suffice. Farm horses 
already understand that branch of training, as do tradesmen’s 
nags. I saw it once carried to perfection in the narrow streets of 
Toledo, where one man controlled a tandem of five horses with 
voice alone, and turned them round corners at will. 

Even our old friend the trek-ox jumps into his yoke when 
called upon by name. 

It would be a pleasing variety at Agricultural Shows to 
see prizes given for voice-trained horses, and you may guarantee 
that the animal so trained is free from shyness and vice, both 
eliminated by absence of ill-treatment. If, however, the Terri- 
torial Army is devised for Home Defence solely, it is a question 
if we should pass over the valuable asset we possess for draught 
purposes in our Shire and Clydesdale and similar breeds. Two 
of this magnificent type, harnessed abreast, accustomed as they 
are to draw from three and a half to four tons, would make 
short work of our field guns and howitzers of 42 cwt., and here 
you save two untrained riders and four strange horses, and show 
economy in road distances of six yards per vehicle. An ill- 
trained gun driver is as great a source of danger as an ill- 
trained gunner. 


It is a relief to read that in a rapidly declining horse birth- 
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rate, the type of Shire horse is more than ever in demand, and 
that the demand can be met not only for home use but for 
export. It would be a wise and economical move to subsidise 
mechanical transport of a nature that fulfilled army purposes, 
provided such vehicles were town owned, but it would be wiser 
still to subsidise horse-drawn vehicles that fulfilled fighting-line 
conditions, if owned by the farmer. This is the very reverse of 
the suggestion that has been made to loan horses to farmers. 
That idea is the first step towards discouraging horse-breeding. 
As the Navy funds subscribe largely to shipowners who build to 
fulfil certain war conditions, so should subsidies from Army funds 
be granted to foster horse-breeding for war requirements. The 
farmer is really our sheet anchor, and our pastimes will answer for 
the horse-supply. As long as the farmers permit us to hunt over 
their lands, a conveyance of some sort will be found by hunting 
men, and these can be impressed for war purposes, but every 
possible inducement to the farmer to continue his generosity 
must be held out. If, by any means, our A.S.C. officers were 
bound to buy supplies direct everywhere from the farmer, much 
might be done. The A.S.C. officer should be the army middle 
man at the Corn Exchanges. It is no secret that the army 
horse fed by contract is handicapped with his comrade fed by 
direct purchase. Leakage in the manger is apparent. There is 
no better school of training for army officers of all arms than the 
hunting field. A poor nation like the Italians actually subscribe 
largely from army funds to support their hunts. We might do 
the same in other ways by other means. 

Our pastimes will die very hard in our nation. It is on the 
self-imposed tax which the Britisher will not deny himself in his 
search for enjoyment, that we may hope for the maintenance of 
our horse-supply. The Bookie plays his part by creating a 
passion for horse-racing, among other forms of sport, but with a 
strong governing body controlling unprincipled hands, our racing 
may be trusted to maintain our matchless breed of thoroughbreds. 
If the National Hunt committee could reserve a part of their 
money prizes for steeplechase mares, we may look to the pick of 
them remaining in the country, and from descendants of this 
stock we must depend for our future hunters and cavalry horses. 
Premium mares of various classes, in the hands of our farmers, 
with free access to the best of mates chosen by Government: 
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should give us what we want for our army horse-supply, both 
cavalry and artillery. We must not hesitate to profit by our 
latest lesson in war with regard to our horse-supply for such 
purpose. The British-bred horse proved himself immeasurably 
superior to all other breeds, for he started under much better 
circumstances. He was well fed and cared for, whereas the 
foreign oversea horse was probably a ranch-bred animal, with 
very little corn in him, and then when shipped for a sea voyage 
was further let down in condition, and, to save cost of care, 
received little personal attention on his journey. A mistake we 
are apt to make is to let horses down in condition to prepare for’ 
a sea journey. True, a few are landed with feet troubles if 
highly fed on board, but the animal takes many days, and even 
weeks, to re-establish his condition when once let down. The 
proof of this lies in the lesson of the London ’bus horse, which, 
though taken off the street in high condition and shipped straight 
away, proved himself the best and fittest of the survivors in the 
war. Ifevery one of our mounted units that landed in South 
Africa had landed with two horses per man instead of one, we 
should have shortened the campaign by a year. 

For our mobilisation purposes, therefore, the economy begins 
by taking the horses of our own islands. 

The farmer’s expenses in breeding a colt are probably the 
heaviest in the first year of the life of the colt. The animal 
must be fed and cared for in that first year if it is to grow into 
money. The two following years of the growth of the colt are 
not costly, but when breaking and handling commence time, and 
consequently money, add to the expense. The farm-horse colt, on 
the other hand, begins to pay his way at two and a half years 
old. 

From the above considerations it would be apparent that 
money prizes for yearlings might be a temptation to breed an 
Army horse. The three-year-old would hardly be raised with a 
margin of profit under a cost of £30. Where the land and soil 
do not breed and foster bone in the colt the cross of the 
thoroughbred with the heavier type of mare must be encouraged. 
Ii our Army funds allow of a depét for three-year-olds in each 
Army command for remount purposes, it will probably be 
found that a direct purchase from the farmer at the above 
price will be popular. There must be a distinct effort made 
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to get touch between the farmer and the soldier, and the 
machinery of the County Associations should be able to 
simplify the task. 

Registration of horses and vehicles on the above lines 
becomes automatic. It might further be assisted by empty- 
ing our huge army stores of antiquated harness as a gift to 
the farmer who submits to registration, and the interest of the 
money required by County Associations to build for further 
storage, might alone, under wise supervision, meet cost of regis- 
tration for both the horse required for training and the harness, 
(fitted already to the horse), together with the vehicle. It may be 
noted what an enemy to our horse-supply is that artificial sporting 
bird the pheasant. His existence bids fair to narrow the field of 
our training areas for our home army, but when he is a syndicate- 
owned bird the fox disappears. This season has been replete 
with resignations of Masters of Hounds generally due to want of 
foxes. There are some 250 packs of hounds in great Britain, and 
they may safely be reckoned to supply our cavalry with 25,000 of 
the best of horses. 

The abolition of a four day a week pack means a dislocation of 
300 horses, and of some £15,000 a year in the neighbourhood, and 
consequent local unemployment, and all this loss due generally to 
a mere “fluffer” bird. The farmer is our stand-by, and he must 
be treated generously. The allotment holder is of no service. The 
enterprise and generosity of individual landowners has hitherto 
kept alive our agricultural education, and stimulated improvement 
in all branches of stock-raising. It is only a question of time 
when this patriotic type of Briton will be denied the exercise of 
his generous whim. The land and the farmer will still remain, 
and the State itself must step in and do the duty it has so long 
neglected, if it wishes seriously to solve the problem of an 
adequate supply of efficient army horses. “The best thing to 
do on earth is to cultivate it,” says Voltaire, and the horse and 
the farmer are the medium. As our agricultural population, in 
bygone days, with its blood and muscle, won for us our Empire, 
so may we look to the blood and muscle of the farmer and fox- 
hunter’s horse, to preserve to us our powers of offence in the day 
of battle, and may be the land we live in. 

W. G. Knox, 
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THE National Review among other publications has expressed 
doubt of the wisdom of the entente which has undoubtedly taken 
place in South Africa, and which finds expression in the draft 
constitution put forward by the National Convention, and signed 
by every one of the delegates. The doubt is not unnatural, and 
it is easy to understand that men in England should fail to follow 
the change of feeling which has taken place in South Africa. 
For the change has been as marked as it has been rapid. 
Numbers of us were profoundly distrustful of the policy followed 
by the Liberal Government in virtually placing the Government 
of the Transvaal and Orange River Colony in the hands of those 
recently in arms against the Empire, and specially since the step 
meant that the friends of Great Britain were to be placed under 
the power of those who had so lately been her enemies. It was 
not in the least that those of us who held this view distrusted 
our Dutch fellow South African above allmen. On the contrary 
we trust him quite as readily and as fully as we trust each other, 
but we felt the policy itself to be dangerous in principle, and we 
held that the change to self-government should be gradual. Why 
then have we in South Africa who opposed this policy joined 
with the late Republics in a scheme of union which, as we are 
told, is going to hand South Africa over to the Dutch and estrange 
it from the British Empire ? 

It must be granted that we did not like the policy of the new 
Government in London, but we were powerless to influence it, and 
we had to accept and make the best of the situation it created. 
We had to watch events and we watched them. We found in the 
Transvaal that General Botha was as good as his promises. We 
found him following a straightforward course on the lines of his 


public utterances, and we found that he and his people, having 
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come into the British Empire, honourably fulfilled their duty to 
the Empire and to the people they were elected to govern. In 
the Orange River Colony, despite unfortunate contention on one 
or two points, we found the same feeling in existence, a feeling 
_ that with the rights and liberty and freedom under the British 
flag, Dutch South Africans were prepared to live under it, to 
accept it finally and irrevocably, and to put behind them for ever 
the old contentions. We believe the determination exists to-day 
throughout South Africa, that it is realised and recognised by us 
all, and that the fears we entertained no longer remain in our 
minds. No doubt it is possible to imagine a huge conspiracy 
carried out with the object of hoodwinking the British people of 
South Africa, and of inducing them to entera Union which would 
prove their ultimate undoing, but we in South Africa at least do 
not entertain any such suspicion, nor have we seen any evidence 
whatever of its existence. 

It is necessary to understand that attitude of mind as the 
basis of the next step taken. We South Africans found ourselves 
with four Governors, four Parliaments, four sets of administrative 
machinery complete for the purpose of governing rather more 
than a million white people and we found the cost excessive. 
We found, too, that the Colonies were rapidly developing a 
separatist tendency, and that a demand was growing up to pro- 
tect the industries, agricultural and other, from the competition 
of the neighbour Colonies. The Jameson Ministry when in office 
took steps to bring these facts before the other Colonial Govern- 
ments, and when in 1907 the Transvaal Government gave notice 
to terminate the Customs Union and Railway Agreement it was 
clear that we were approaching difficult, if not dangerous, ground. 
Jn 1908 the Merriman Ministry came into power, and had there- 
fore to attend the Conference of the Colonies summoned with the 
abject of arranging a new Customs and Railway Agreement. 
That Conference met in Pretoria, and after prolonged discussion 
failed to arrive at an agreement. It was impossible, in fact, to 
come to an understanding which would be accepted by the Par- 
liaments of the various Colonies, because already important 
interests of a conflicting character had grown into power. The 
Transvaal farmer, for instance, held the view that the markets 
of the mining centres were his property, and that the agricultural 
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produce of the Cape and Orange River Colonies should be ex- 
cluded from a competition which prevent his obtaining the prices 
he desired for the produce of his farm. The Transvaal merchant 
and manufacturer took the same view, and the feeling was suffi- 
ciently strong to make the passage of a Customs Union and 
Railway Agreement through the Transvaal Parliament extremely 
problematical. The Conference parted, therefore, without any 
solution of their problem, but they recommended the summoning 
of a Convention to consider the general question of Union, and 
in the meantime they agreed to continue existing Customs and 
Railway Agreements for another year. That is the position in 
South Africa to-day. Our inter-Colonial Customs and Railway 
Agreements come to an end on June 30 next, and unless pro- 
vision is made in the interval each Colony will collect Customs 
Duties on its own borders upon all goods or produce coming in 
from other Colonies or from beyond the sea. It can easily be 
realised how serious a thing this would be for South Africa, and 
how essential a thing Union is for us from this point of view 
also. 

Take, again, the question of Defence. In South Africa we 
have with us a huge barbarian population, to which we are 
gradually introducing civilisation, and we are by no means 
ashamed of our record of native administration, especially in the 
Cape Colony. Still we have to remember that we are greatly 
outnumbered by a population of natives, a large proportion of 
which is still purely barbarian, people who are moved by impulses 
we cannot understand, who are influenced greatly by superstition, 
and we have to be prepared for contingencies. Now a native 
rising is a most serious undertaking for any one Colony; it entails 
huge expense, makes undue drafts upon the civil population, 
throws the whole machinery of industrial life out of gear and 
leaves behind it a heavy burden of debt for the Colony concerned 
to bear. Here again Union will be of immense help to South 
Africa. In the case of trouble it would be possible to concentrate 
at once a large force at the centre of disturbance, and the trouble 
would not be allowed to grow to serious dimensions. Further 
than that, the very fact that such a force was in existence and 
could immediately be concentrated would act as a deterrent 
among those who were inglined to give trouble, Jn fact, while 
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we should conjointly require a much smaller force in South Africa 
than the various Colonies now support between them we should 
have a far more efficient force for the maintenance of peace. 
Here, again, therefore, we should derive a direct gain from Union. 
In this connection, also, we have to consider the native policy 
in South Africa. To-day we have four governments, each of 
which includes a large native population, and these populations 
are often in close touch and even relationship with each other. 
Until a few months ago, for instance, there was not even a fence 
dividing the Cape Colony and Natal, and the fence was only 
erected then because of the prevalent fever in cattle. The 
natives from the one side and the other visited each other 
freely and intermixed in many ways, but the Natal native was 
living under an entirely different set of laws to those in force in the 
CapeColony. The Transvaal and Orange River Colony, too, each 
have different laws and regulations for their native peoples. 
There is, therefore, no common native policy and no common 
native law throughout South Africa, and it can easily be understood 
that with a people but just emerging from barbarism this fact 
by itself leads to misunderstanding and discontent. Obviously it 
will be to the advantage of the natives and of South Africa 
at large to have one common law and one common native 
administration for the whole of the territories covered by the 
four Colonies. It is assumed that it is not necessary to explain 
to English readers that native law differs in many material points 
from the law in force in non-native territories, and that special 
provision has to be made to meet the special conditions and 
customs of the native people. From this point of view also, 
therefore, we South Africans feel that we shall obtain by Union 
greater security for peace, improve the condition of our native 
peoples, and promote their moral and material advancement. 

- A consideration which has weighed with us, too, is the enor- 
mous difficulty which a thinly populated Colony has to face when 
it takes in hand the development of its agricultural resources. 
One is frightened by the expense of departments, the necessary 
experts, the cost of experiments and the rest, and in this respect 
the progress of South Africa hasbeen slow. Each of the Colonies 
has a small department with an equipment which is costly in 
comparison with the resources of a single government but inade- 
quate to do much more than tinker with the work before it. We 
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have pests which are common to us all. The locust respects no 
colonial boundaries, nor does that fatal source of South African 
stock disease, the tick. But in combating these evils we have 
no common law, and find it increasingly difficult to arrange 
common action; it is obviously to our interest as a people to 
provide this, and the only way in which we can secure sustained 
common action is by Union. We can, without increasing the 
cost to the country, secure a thoroughly efficient agricultural 
department, take effective measures for dealing with our pests 
wherever they appear, we can carry out our necessary ex- 
perimental work and give a fresh impetus to agricultural 
enterprise. 

It would, of course, be possible to give other instances, were 
it necessary, to show the inconvenience and the disadvantage 
under which South Africa labours by the existing divisions, but 
probably uppermost in our minds was the hope under union of 
removing the barriers which still to some extent in the various 
Colonies divide the people on purely racial lines. The evil of 
that heritage of ours it is difficult to exaggerate. It divides us 
into political parties, retards our progress, and, while great 
interests clamour for settlement, sets us wrangling over non- 
essentials, preventing common effort, and inflicting serious injury 
on social life. Under Union it is hoped that larger interests 
will serve to draw men’s minds from lesser differences, that the 
local feeling in each Colony in the early years of Union will lead 
the men from the various Colonies to work together, and that out 
of Union will spring a healthy political life in which South 
Africans will find themselves divided on new and saner lines. 

There are two points which are not dealt with in this brief 
statement—first, the settlement on the language question, and 
second, the proposed return to the title of Orange Free State. It 
_is not necessary to mention here the curious compromise on the 
choice of a capital. That experiment will be tried in order to 
prevent two clamorous claimants from opposing union, and as 
for the prophets of failure, they are, at any rate, no better equipped 
for prophecy than those who regard the scheme as practicable. 
With respect to the language question, we in South Africa have 
to realise the unquestionable fact that this country, so far as its 
white inhabitants are concerned, is bi-lingual. Roughly, about 
half the population perhaps speak both languages, one-quarter 
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speak only English, and one-quarter speak only Dutch. Under 
autocratic Government perhaps it would be possible to force the 
country to speak only one language, though history does not 
encourage the experiment. Under free self-government it would 
be folly to attempt to force any one language upon a people who 
not only hold strong views, but have the means of giving expres- 
sion to them through their representatives in Parliament. With 
the purely Dutch-speaking people of South Africa this is not 
merely a prejudice, it is a practical question affecting their every- 
day life. Many a well-to-do Dutch farmer speaks only his own 
language, Such a man has business frequently with the public 
officials in his nearest town or village; what then are his feelings 
when he finds no official who understands him or whom he can 
understand. That is not a fancy, but a fact that occurs even in 
the Cape Colony to-day. The farmer’s children are bi-lingual, 
for they have passed through the schools; but inthe home Dutch 
is the language, for the old folks know no other, and as a mother- 
tongue Dutch will live in South Africa on the veldt, though 
English be the common language of the towns and mines. With 
the rising generation of Dutch South Africans the language 
question is, of course, purely a sentiment. They are equally at 
home in either language, while the English are cumbered by their 
inherited slowness in acquiring other tongues than their own. 
The one question which will stir the young Dutch lawyer to 
passion in Parliament is this of his mother-tongue. To him it is 
an insult and a grievance to place the language officially ona 
lower plane than any other, and it serves to embitter social and 
public life, and to keep alive memories of differences which both 
must forget in the bond of common nationality. The Dutch 
demand is for equal rights of language, and if the demand is not 
met we should but perpetuate the racial division in the country 
—a division which is felt in every department of life. 

In the Convention Englishmen and Dutchmen wisely agreed 
to put their heads together not only to bridge the difference, 
but to remove the grievance. They sought a settlement which 
neither the one side nor the other could say was unfair and 
which left 'no bar either to the young Englishman or young 
Dutchmen in any walk of life. The English boy and girl at 
school we hope will learn Dutch as the Dutch boy and girl learn 
English, and they will speak the language which best serves 
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their purpose or their inclinations. If English is the better 
language it will predominate, and Englishmen at any rate will 
be content to let it stand on its own merits. Englishmen will be 
more than content at healing an open sore in South Africa, and 
though there have been many criticisms levied at different 
clauses in the Draft Constitution there have been none on this 
language clause. On the other hand, there is a sigh of relief 
throughout the country at the prospect of the final settlement of 
the language dispute. 

The decision of the Convention to revert to the title Orange 
Free State instead of the newer form of the Orange River Colony 
is one for which the English members of the Convention are 
entirely responsible. The suggestion was first made casually by 
an English member, who during a discussion on the divisions 
into provinces, said that in his part of South Africa the old 
habits prevailed and the district was always spoken of as the 
‘Free State.” It was thought that prejudice might be aroused 
by the change and for a few days the subject dropped, but after 
further consideration Dr. Jameson moved formally the change 
of name, and it was carried without an objection. The reason 
isobviousenough. The Orange Free State, or “‘ Free State,” as 
it was more familiarly called, had been a well-known name in 
South Africa for half a century, and perhaps no misfortune of 
the late war was felt more bitterly than this loss of name. It 
was a perpetual reminder of the miseries of the war, a reminder 
that South Africa does not need. Every time the new name had. 
to be written it revived a bitter memory, and we hope the 
decision of the Convention will serve to obliterate that memory. 
It is a happy augury that the change has been warmly welcomed 
in the “ Free State”’ itself. 

In South Africa, therefore, we do not fear the consequences of 
Union if the various Parliaments pass the enabling Bill. We 
believe that it will lay the foundations of a nation in South 
Africa, a nation that will not be less but more British because of 
Union. We believe it will pave the way for the building up a happy 
and prosperous people, who will be no unwilling and forced units 
of the British Empire, but keen and enthusiastic members of it, 
ready to make the last sacrifice in defence of its honour and the 
ever-living principles upon which it rests. 


E. H. Watton. 
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CANADIAN AFFAIRS ° 


1 
THE announcement that Lord Grey will remain in Canada as the 
Sovereign’s representative until the close of 1910, thus com- 
pleting the full term of six years, has given great pleasure to all 
sorts and conditions of Canadians. None of his predecessors has 
been so widely or wisely popular as the present Governor-General, 
chiefly, no doubt, because they had not so many opportunities of 
meeting the actual makers of the Dominion—farmers, miners, 
lumberjacks, real estate men, and other types of the pioneers— 
outside the pale of viceregal etiquette. In former days Ministers 
and permanent officials had an impression that it was unwise to 
run the slightest risk of a loss of gubernatorial dignity. The fact 
that a few active politicians believed, or affected to believe, that 
the Governor-Generalship was a sign of “colonial servitude,” and 
involved a waste of public money (they forgot to mention that 
the Governor-General’s salary was really the interest at 5 per 
cent. on a loan of £200,000 made by the British Government for 
the construction of canals in the forties) was held, somewhat 
illogically, as justifying a policy of repression. The result was 
that more than one of those who have represented the Sovereign 
there since the making of the Canadian Confederacy were popularly 
regarded as Ottawa’s private property, august functionaries 
forming the “dignified part” (to use Bagehot’s phrase) of the 
constitutional mechanism and dwelling afar and aloof from the 
waysofordinary men. Naturally enough the repressed Governor- 
General sometimes evaded the etiquette imposed on him, joyously 
exchanging the divinity that hedges a king (or a viceroy) for the 
humanity of mere human beings. Quaint tales are told of those 
gubernatorial escapades. It is plainly impossible to guarantee 
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their truth, so I refrain from repeating them. Canadiansalways 
like to see the Gordian “not” in some official commandment 
cleverly untied or, better still, cut at a blow. 

In these days even the official-minded take a wider view of 
the Governor-Generalship, and think that the Sovereign’s repre- 
sentative in Canada should be the friend and counsellor of all, 
not merely a political figure-head. Nobody could have been 
more successful than Lord Grey in acting on this new theory of 
the duties of his office. His training in Rhodesia enabled him to 
understand the economics of a ‘‘new country” such as the 
Canadian North-West from the outset, and his sagacious interest 
in the spectacular development of the vast demesnes beyond the 
Great Lakes has caused him to be regarded there as a true 
Westerner, a type of the Englishman whose adventurous and 
optimistic mind is the vital principle of progress in away-back 
regions. He has been defined as *‘ The Man who Wants to Know,” 
by a Western collector of personality-sketches. As everybody 
who has met him very well knows, he delights in collecting 
volunteered information, willingly listening to anybody who can 
add new things or old to his treasury of collected and collated 
facts. Other Governor-Generals have been attentive listeners, but 
none of them has listened with such detailed yet comprehensive 
understanding. The additional year and a half of office will give 
him an opportunity of visiting Southern British Cclumbia and the 
Yukon Territory, and thus completing the long series of his 
impressions of Greater Canada, the vast countries in becoming 
which lie beyond and above the Canada that is already in being. 
He will get the warmest of welcomes when he reaches Prince 
Rupert in his tour “Up the Sound”—the Vancouver-Skagway 
voyage through land-locked waters, which is one of the most 
picturesque routes in the Pacific—the town site of which was sold 
last month. Nobody there is likely to forget that he once 
prophesied that the price of wheat would some day be fixed at 
Prince Rupert, rather than in Chicago or even in Winnipeg. In the 
winter five thousand tons of wheat went to Mexico and round Cape 
Horn by way of Vancouver, and there can be no doubt that the 
completion of the Edmonton-Prince Rupert section of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific will eventually bring about the partial fulfilment 
of his prophecy, the sea-voyage round Cape Horn being a cheaper 
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way to the British consumer’s stomach than the long rail haul 
eastward from Winnipeg tothe Atlantic sea-board. Many other 
examples of Lord Grey’s long-range forecasts could be given, if it 
were really necessary to submit further reasons for the belief held 
by the vast majority of Canadians, that he knows more of the 
political economy of the great Dominion than any other English- 
man. 

The present Governor-General’s visits to the United States 
and Newfoundland really represent a species of constitutional 
innovation. Some of his predecessors have visited the Republic, 
but, even if it be conceded that they went without concealing 
their official position as representatives of George III,’s heirs, 
yet they certainly did not go as Canadian plenipotentiaries, 
charged with a message from the people of the Dominion to the 
people of the Republic. None of them, not even the gallant and 
beguiling Marquis of Dufferin, could have made a speech on a 
great public occasion in New York such as Lord Grey made at 
the Pilgrims’ banquet without incurring criticism on either side 
of the international boundary. Yet nobody who was present 
then and there, in the flesh or in the spirit, resented Lord Grey’s 
outspoken vindication of Canada’s independent position in the 
Western hemisphere. Personality counts for more than anything 
else in such matters, and the popularity of the “‘ Big English- 
man,” as he was called by the New York newspaper men, per- 
mitted him to “talk straight” in a way which might conceivably 
have been resented in the case of a lesser personality. Again, 
his visit to Newfoundland did something to remove the curious 
notion, widely current among the fishermen of the island, that 
Canadians are ‘‘foreigners,” and guilty of active disloyalty. 
Time was when politicians from St. John’s, stumping the New- 
foundland constituencies, found it profitable to declare that “ the 
babies of the island would be used as wadding for Canadian 
cannon’ if Newfoundland ever entered the Canadian Confederacy. 
Now that the Reid-Newfoundland railway and steamship lines 
have brought the people of the ‘Tenth Island” into close con- 
tact with the mainland (where they find well-paid employment 
between one fishing season and the next) these preposterous 
slanders would hardly be tolerated by the most ignorant inhabitant 
of the most remote outpost. Still the ancient racine de la 
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rancune has not yet been entirely extirpated. In the recent 
General Election, which, after a dead-heat, resulted in the 
defeat of Sir Robert Bond by Sir E. P. Morris, both 
parties seem to have been accused by their opponents of 
treasonable traffic with the Canadians. Sooner or later the 
Tenth Island must become the tenth Province of the Dominion. 
New Zealand, with her many and manifold natural assets and 
capacity for supporting a population much greater than that she 
at present possesses, and distant 1000 miles from the island 
continent, can afford to be independent of the Australian Com- 
monwealth. The case of Newfoundland, with no agricultural 
future worth mentioning, a stationary population of a quarter of 
a million, and only ninety miles of sea between her shores and 
those of the Dominion of Canada, is very different. Vancouver 
Island, at the opposite end of Canada’s transcontinental polity 
would have much more reason for asserting her independence of 
the mainland. As soon as Newfoundland finds a statesman of 
sufficient magnitude—I hope Sir E. P. Morris is big and bright 
enough, but cannot tell as yet—the policy of penurious isolation 
must come to anend. Meanwhile it is to be hoped that Canadian 
Governor-Generals will visit Newfoundland from time to time. 
It is strange to think that Lord Grey was the first to make one 
of these duty-calls. The credit of visiting neighbouring countries 
in order that they may become more neighbourly must not, 
however, be wholly attributed to the inventive sagacity of the 
present Governor-General. The King himself hasset the example 
of calling on neighbouring Powers in order that this or that 
entente may become cordiale, and it is obviously the duty of his 
representatives in every part of the Empire to follow his 
example. 
2 

It is easy to see a renewal of enthusiasm for the constructive 
policy of Imperial Preference in every part of the Dominion. 
Canadians are beginning to grasp the object-lessons of the by- 
elections in the Mother Country, and to understand that the 
party of Cobdenism, despite the vast and unwieldy majority in. 
the British House of Commons, is not only dead but alsodamned. 
The defeat of Mr. Joseph Martin, the last or last but one of the 
Canadian Free Traders, at Stratford-on-Avon was a portent 
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which came home to them all. Mr. Martin was known as the 
‘stormy petrel”’ in Manitoban politics: in British Columbia he 
became Provincial Premier for a few immortal moments, and in 
that capacity made a Cabinet which was perhaps the most amaz- 
ing piece of political upholstering ever seen anywhere in the 
Empire. That the cause of Tariff Reform must triumph at the 
next General Election is admitted even by the academic 
troglodytes of Toronto University. And the great question: 
How will Canada receive the coming request for a new bond of 
mutual preference? is beginning to be discussed with a per- 
ceptible degree of warmth. The latent heat of enthusiasm is felt 
again, especially in the West. 

The Lloyd-George Budget has demonstrated the necessity of 
widening the basis of British fiscal policy. But the effects of the 
Patten corner in the Mother Country have been even more widely 
discussed in Canada. It is clearly seen here that the wheat-fields 
of the Canadian West must be more speedily developed if England, 
the heart of the Empire, is to be free from danger of starvation 
in the event of a great naval war. The practical economists of 
the western provinces are wiser than the children of Leiter (the 
maker of the first great wheat corner) when they declare that 
Canada holds the strongest cards in this game. The Patten 
corner would have been impossible, of course, but for the exis- 
tence of shortages in the wheat crops—that of the Argentine, for 
example—on which Great Britain chiefly relies. But there is 
also a general tendency for the supply of wheat to fall short of 
the demand. This is the result of various underlying factors, 
the operation of which becomes more important every year. 
Three less immediate causes may be summarised as follows: 

1, The gradual diminution year by year of the ‘exportable 
surplus” grown in the United States. 

- 2, Increased imports of wheat on the part of European 
countries, especially Germany, and also the augmented require- 
ments of South American countries, such as Brazil, which now 
takes part of the Argentine wheat-crop. 

3. A tendency throughout European countries to reduce the 
acreage under wheat. 

Remembering that the production per acre is comparatively 
small in lands such as Argentine and Australia, which are situated 
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nearer to the Tropics than those wherein grain-growing is a 
permanent industry, that the soilsin the former lands are speedily 
exhausted, and the annual yield thereof subject to violent fluc- 
tuations, and also that wheat-production increases as we approach 
the northern limit of cultivation, and a system of growing based 
on a rotation of crops can only be profitable in the Temperate 
Zones—remembering all these factors in the general situation, it 
is abundantly clear that Western Canada is the only great agri- 
cultural country from which a continuous measure of relief may 
be expected in the future. 

In any case, the three great Prairie Provinces of the Dominion 
are bound in time to become the chief source of wheat-supply 
for the Old World in general, and Great Britain particularly. 
But it is possible to accelerate this process of development by 
(1) giving a British preference to Canadian wheat, and so adding 
the “turn of the market” to the Western farmer’s natural ad- 
vantages, and (2) directing the surplus population and emigrant 
capital of the Mother Country into this all-important portion of 
the Empire. The arguments in favour of either course have so 
often been marshalled here that I need not repeat them now. 
But, in view of the fact that naval questions are being so widely 
and vigorously discussed at the present time, it is as well to 
emphasise the necessity of helping the development of the ** Im- 
perial Granary,” if the Empire is to be able to wage war without 
any fear that the Mother Country—still the heart of the Imperial 
polity—might be starved into submission. As things are, a war 
with Germany would cut off wheat-supplies from Russia, and 
the price for the British consumer would leap at once to 100s. 
the quarter of eight bushels. More “ Dreadnoughts”’ are manifestly 
necessary, for the safety of the Empire. But it as well also to 
remember that the little iron-hard grains of Canadian wheat are 
also ‘‘ Dreadnoughts”’ ina manner of speaking. They secure the 
Mother Country against that dread of national starvation which 
would at present be an obstacle to obtaining the assent of the 
whole people to an intelligent anticipation of inevitable hostilities. 
Moreover, to use the language of the prize ring, a blow in the 
bread-basket would probably knock out John Bull in the present 
state of affairs. 
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Empire Day was celebrated throughout the Dominion with 
unusual enthusiasm. In Canada it is not, as the Little-Englanders 
would have us believe, an artificial exhibition of Jingoism and 
fireworks. All sorts and conditions of Canadians join in the 
commemoration, even the extreme Nationalists of Quebec taking 
their hats off as the flag flies aloft. It is not the symbol, but 
all that it symbolises—the nexus of privileges and responsi- 
bilities which is the “liberty” of English-thinking people—which 
is revered in all parts of the Dominion, Fréchette’s famous 


lines 
Devant esprit humaine en marche 


Mainte fois son pli rayonna, 
Comme la Colombe de |’ Arche 
Ou comme l’éclair du Sina, 


expresses the sentiment of those who, though they regard Imperial 
unification as impracticable or undesirable, yet believe that Im- 
perial unanimity makes for the whole world’s good. 


E .B. O. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of Taz Nationa REvIEw 


MISS HENDERSON’S REPLY. 
(See “An Author's Devil,” V.R., May 1909.) 


Sir,—Happily I am long past the period when I need give a guinea for press- 
cuttings. But a lady—one of my dearest friends and admirers naturally—has 
sent me your Review, in which I find myself atrociously caricatured as a sort of 
Marguerite seduced by Mephisto without any Faust to charm me into tragedy. 
It is a clear proof of my innocence that I should think of replying; but 1 owe 
that much to myself as well as to the enormous public that buys and reads my 
stories. No doubt your Mephisto envies the popularity of a woman whose only 
merit is her genius. What stories, I wonder, has he published? And how far 
have they got towards the pulp-machine ? 

I admit that I am of good family; my mother’s drawing-room is accurately 
described ; and I daresay when Mephisto called that I was becomingly if simply 
dressed. When I describe what the French absurdly call “le higlif,” I do not need 
to draw on my imagination. But is that a crime? My books have brought in 
a pecuniary emolument which no sensible woman would despise. What then ? 
Are Miss Corelli, Miss Thorneycroft Fowler, and Mrs. Humphry Ward to be 
set down as “improper” because they happen to please the public? It is quite 
true that while I agree with Mrs. Ward in repudiating orthodoxy, my voice 
rings loud in defence of the Higher Morality. But why should it not ? Certainly 
I smile at Miss Corelli's too virtuous Satan, who should have been a Sunday- 
school teacher. And I do write, with “ picturesque force and wealth of satire,” 
if I may trust the reviews sent me, against the conventional proprieties of that 
overpowering British matron, Mrs. Grundy, whose throne is now falling with 
her Britannia metal teapot, as we learn to eschew the virtues even more than 
the vices of our Victorian grandmothers. Does Mephisto think the world never 
gets farther as it flies ‘down the ringing grooves of change”? Are we for ever 
to be prudes in our teens and hypocrites at forty? Yes, all my efforts are 
directed to the emancipation of woman. If Marguerite had been taught the 
realities of life as I teach them, would she have been executed as a child 
murderess, while Faust was wrapt somewhere in Elysium into a lovely sleep 
and forgot all about her ? 

So well does this afternoon-caller know my record to be immaculate that he 
actually makes it a charge against me, If I were like—I omit names which 
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everybody can supply—but anyhow, if my books were, like George Sand’s, the 
autobiographies of my love-affairs, would he be better pleased? At the same 
time let him beware how he flings about the epithet of “old maid.” Not every 
Englishwoman publishes her love-letters. As yet I have not printed mine. 
Unhappy marriages make good copy; if there are happy ones (I never came 
across any) they don’t. No, I am not orthodox on that point either. Society 
is changing. Who can refuse to see it? Men used to like having divorce 
entirely in their own hands; now women have taken up the running. Our 
objection is to a one-sided bargain. I think the Prayer-book silly when it 
talks about obedience and “so long as ye both shall live.” All that was written 
before motor-cars. Besides—but really I am wasting on you my great palpitating 
scene in Zhe Newest Girl, where I kindle enthusiasm for the Law of Freedom 
by which all grand women now must live if they would be true to themselves. 

Certainly I did not stint my sympathy with Lady A. when she forbade her 
daughter to read my books, and refused to let the child be my friend. It is the 
art of the novelist to grasp and render back both sides in questions like this of 
life and morals. Lady A. was born fifty years too soon (or will she say thirty- 
five? WV’importe). Her charming daughter belongs to another and a different 
world. Can I help it if men look on their marriages as leasehold affairs? Or 
if women find life much too amusing to be bothered with a nursery? I tell 
things as I see them. I put on paper the conversations I hear about me. As 
a very clever doctor said to me the other day, “My dear lady, the parson has 
gone out, and we have come in.” Is thatrealism or reality? Mephisto knows. 
Surely, he is not going to make faces over it. 

But, dear me, I cannot enchant the “elect few” with my bad grammar and 
indifferent English. They read me, all the same. When she is alone, Lady A. 
settles down to my “‘ quivering slices of life,” just to be on her guard against 
them. I allow that the Return from Cythera might have got from Mephisto 
a few touches in point of style; he keeps the best company, especially French, 
I understand, when he is chez Jui. But since the days of Cythera, thanks to 
my publisher’s accounts, I have travelled ; I can read French now tolerably well ; 
and—I can pay for the real “ devil” who will see to my stops and my idioms. 
Really, Mephistc, are you so verdant after these years as to fancy people care 
about style? I know what they care about, and I give it them, “ piping hot,” 
said M. Zole. Just now, they don’t want religion, or sentiment, or idealism, or 
chivalry: the old school is played out. They want luxury, pleasure, just enough 
passion to season their love-making, and above all, freedom, glorious freedom. 
I wrap up my story in a dream of all these modernities, and I see myself on 
every bookstall in the kingdom. Pourquoi pas? Vogue la galére! Cythera 
pleases, for all the world wants to say it has been there. 

Yours ? No, certainly not, but her own, 
Maset HENDERSON, 


